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2 THE EINGWOODS OF BINGWOOD. 

such a tender^ liquid gaze as caused his whole 
frame to thrill with emotion. 

" Why then, Maud dear/^ he said, '^ you will 
have regained the liberty which you had surrendered 
to me, and which we now see I ought never to have 
taken from you/' 

" In plain terms, as my mother would put it, I 
am free to bestow my heart elsewhere. If you 
mean anything, Hugh, you mean that.^' 

" It may not be yet, Maud. It may be a long 
time hence; but the day will come when the 
memory of these happy, too happy days, will have 
passed away, and you will have found that there 
are others worthier of you than I am.'' 

'^ You have ever undervalued yourself, Hugh, and 
in this you think poorly indeed of your own merits. 
Do you really believe I am one to take back the 
heart I have given you ? No ! no ! I may bow 
to circumstances against which I see it is vain to 
struggle. I may promise my father to give up all 
thoughts of our marriage. But to love another! 
Never! never !*' 

"Then you would burden my conscience with 
the guilt of having shadowed your life, in its very 
spring time, with lasting gloom and joylessness." 

" Surely, life may be, if not extremely happy, at 
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least acceptable without love. See my mother! 
Who for a moment imagines that she ever loved 
my father T' 

"Ah! Maud! deceive not yourself. TTou are 
not your mother^ nor your nature hers, and none 
know that better than herself. You are not made to 
accept through life the dull consciousness of duties 
severely performed, in lieu of the interchange of the 
heart's affections. Besides, do you remember, when 
making this life-long resolution, how old you are ?'' 
'^ I have always been older than my years, Hugh; 
but,'' taking from her bosom a locket, and kissing it 
with trembling lips, " this reminds me how many of 
them I have numbered — eighteen. Your last pre- 
sent, Hugh — nearly two months ago. And, by-the- 
bye, I suppose I shall be expected to return this with 
the rest. My mother says I ought to return what- 
ever you have given me. DiBar mother! she did not 
ask me what you had given me. She relies on my 
good faith. In truth, there's not much — a ring — a 
brooch — ^you remember them. Each in itself a 
little history," pressing her hands on her brow. 
*^ You shall have them back, Hugh — except this — 
the last. I cannot — I will not return it," hiding it 
with a sort of desperation there whence she had 
taken it. " My mother shall know I keep it. Obj 

1—2 



4 THE RING WOODS OF RING WOOD. 

I'll do nothing unknown to her. Indeed, Fll give 
it into her own keeping. And, Hugh, I'll tell you 
the promise Fll impose on her. To return it to 
you — ^when do you think ?" Her gradually increas- 
ing excitement seemed to be hurrying her away 
beyond self-control. " When I — I marry somebody 
else — marry one of my father's pets — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! 
For that's what he's thinking of. Perhaps you 
don't suspect it ; but my mother was for a moment 
surprised out of her prudence, and let that great 
secret escape her." 

^^ My own Maud," Hugh said, soothingly, '^ calm 
yourself." 

^^ Calm myself !" she exclaimed, with eyes that 
flashed wildly through blinding tears. " Calm 
myself and hear you call me that ! Your own 
Maud ! 'Tis thus you would aid me to calm my- 
self ! 'Tis thus you practise what you preach ! Oh, 
Hugh ! Truly you are a sublime counsellor ! No, 
I'll tell you what you should do. Let fall your arm, 
and so oblige me to withdraw mine. You know, 
Hugh, I must learn henceforth to do without that 
arm. One of these days, you were going to tell 
me, I shall be seen leaning upon another — ha ! ha ! 
ha! — the arm of one of my father's — ^I beg his 
pardon — papa's He says it's vulgar to say any- 
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thing but papa and mamma. Well, then, one of 
papaya pets. Let me see — whose shall we say, for 
example ? Ah ! what think you,'' derisively, '^ of 
Mr.— no. Sir Peter Uffington ?" 

^' Peter UflSngton !'' Hugh exclaimed, with a 
laugh, so utterly ludicrous did the notion seem. 
^' That's rather too good. The idea of your marrying 
old Peter ! Allons done ! And as to my giving 
up your arm, I tell you I mean to retain it as — as 
that of the dear sister of my early days/' saying 
which, he drew the arm in question rather nearer to 
him than it was already, and pressed it — the foolish 
fellow ! — with a gentle force as unbrotherly as it 
could well be. Maud did not appear to notice 
the movement — at any rate she did not resent it — 
and after a short pause resumed, more calmly, but 
4still in a tone of bitter mockery, " I'd have you not 
despise Mr. UflSngton. You know as well as papa 
does that he'll have with his baronetcy thirty 
thousand and more to drop in when ^" 

'^ Don't finish it, Maud. I assure you I have it 
by heart." 

It was well that their conversation, commenced, so 
to speak, in tears, bade fair at this point to termi- 
nate in smiles j for, as they reached a broad path, 
crossing at right angles the side path in which they 
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had been walking, they came suddenly upon Mr. 
Pikeham. 

The attorney, without evincing the least astonish- 
ment, hastened to offer for their joint acceptance a 
copious draught of his choicest mixture of unctuosity, 
respectfulness, and intense interest, assuring them of 
his unalterable devotion to their united interests, of 
the unflinching adherence he had (although, perhaps, 
unknown to them), maintained to their cause — the 
cause of youthful affection and true love ! — so long 
as he had seen the slightest hope of obtaining the 
sanction to their union of those on whom they 
were, the one and the other, dependent; of the 
deep distress he had experienced when he was forced 
to recognise tfie fact that nothing but family dis^ 
cord and misery would attend their protracted 
opposition to the declared will of those persons,, 
together with a great deal more to the same pur- 
pose ; the whole concluding with a suggestion, if he 
were not exceeding the bounds of discretion, that> 
in order to avoid any unpleasant discussion with 
Sir Enoch, Mr. Hugh should empower him. Pike- 
ham, the common solicitor and confidential adviser 
of the two families, to announce the discontinuance 
of all but the mere friendly relations between him-> 
self and Miss Ashbury. 
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On hearing this Maud pressed Hugh's arm 
meaningly, in which moyement Hugh at once 
read some objection on her part to the course thus 
'^ suggested f so, thanking Pikeham for his offer, 
he said he really saw no necessity for troubling 
Sir Enoch at all in the matter. He had himself 
conversed upon it freely with Lady Dorothy, 
and intended to do so again ; and, indeed, the 
fact was that Miss Ashbury and he were going 
in search of her, when they had met him, 
Pikeham. 

'^ If you'll permit me,'' said Pikeham, apparently 
unwilling to lose sight of them, '^ I'll show you 
where her ladyship is now sitting, with Sir Harry 
Netherfield." 

'^ Thank you, sir," said Maud, with a certain air 
of sweeping grandeur, which she could on occasion 
assume, albeit untinged by the slightest haughti- 
ness, '^ I've no doubt we shall be able to find her 
without troubling you. Accept my thanks, Mr. 
Pikeham, for your expressions of interest in my 
behalf." Then, in a low voice, as she and Hugh 
turned into the cross path, ^^ Hugh, I cannot de- 
scribe to you the feeling of repulsioii that lawyer 
inspires in me. Something tells me he is destined 
to be dangerous to you !" 
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Of these prophetic words, Hugh often, in after 
years, reminded Maud. 

•je ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

" I trust, dear friend, you'll not act hastily in 
this matter V* 

It was Arthur Topham who spoke thus, as he 
anc^ Hugh rode slowly together along the old 
Chase, now tinged with the varied hues of mid- 
autumn. 

Four months had elapsed since the termination 
of the engagement between Maud and Hugh, and 
now they rarely saw one another, each making the 
same e£forts to avoid as they had formerly made to 
e£fect meetings. 

A settled gloom had taken possession of Hugh, 
against which his naturally elastic temperament 
was powerless to struggle. His home at the Grange 
— ^never, we know, a happy one — had become abso- 
lutely intolerable to him ; so much so, that he had 
of late been meditating an abrupt departure from it, 
with a view to travelling for a lengthened period. 

" Your grandfather,'* Arthur continued, in the 
same strain of friendly admonition, '' is old. He is 
daily becoming more feeble ^^ 

" And more unreasonably exacting,*' interrupted 
Hugh. "Existence is not worth having at the 
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cost of the mental torture I am obliged to undergo 
here. Sut even to be the slave of his whims and 
caprices is as nothing compared with the drawn-out 
misery of living where all around me is perpetually 
reminding me of the one being of whom I am for- 
bidden to think V^ 

" My djear Hugh, I pity you less for what I sin- 
cerely believe you do suffer, than for the moral 
condition which renders these sufferings possible in 
a man of your active and vigorous intellect. There 
is no doubt, as old Garnley says, that your nerves 
have become completely unstrung. You want them 
braced up. To remain here is to relax them further. 
To travel, as you wish, would give you the tonic of 
change. But then ^^ 

-^^Ah! there you are, with your buts and ifs. 
Well, but then?'' 

" You have to ask yourself this question : whether 
the advantage to be gained by this change is not 
counterbalanced by the risk you run in leaving 
your grandfather, at his age, and in his state of 
increasing mental and bodily weakness, entirely to 
himself?^' 

'^Your old cheerless theory, Arthur; that life 
offers little else than a perpetual choice between 
the lesser and the greater of two evils.*' 
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" You certainly have in the present case an apt 
illustration of that cheerless theory. However, if 
you donH see it, there's an end of the matter/' 

" I certainly don't see it, Arthur. What I see 
is that I once removed from my grandfather's pre- 
sence for a specified period, he is very likely to lose 
the habit of wishing to have me with him ; and 
that then, with you to look after him — which I'm 
sure you'll do for my sake — Gamley to keep down 
his gout — old Henslow (she was the Grange house- 
keeper of nearly forty years' standing) to take care 
of his night draughts, and set the proper traps to 
catch his old stories — a year may be got over be- 
fore he really misses me. And think, Arthur, what 
a year may do for me ! Why, in these steaming 
and railing days, a fellow may see more than half 
the known world in that time. I shall be able to 
forget, at the end of those twelve months, that I 
ever was aflSicted with that stupid malady the 
heart ache. And what is more important still, is 
that on my return I may find all danger past of 
my relapse into it, by reason of Maud having mar- 
ried some other lucky fellow. Yes, Arthur, that 
would be the real cure for me — a radical one, by 
George ! Though — well — I wont talk about it." 

" Oh, on that point, Hugh, there can't be two 
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opinions. The sooner Maud Ashbury ceases to be 
Maud Ashbury the better for Hugh Ringwood^s 
peace of mind. And^ singularly enough^ Lady 
Dorothy the other day made the same remark the 
reverse way. She wished you would get into new 
circles^ and find another wife ; as then Maud must 
necessarily cease to think of you, and so become 
reasonable in the matter of her own matrimonial 
future. I could not help remarking to her, that 
until a move is made by either Maud or you, a 
permanent deadlock seems probable, with each of 
you saying to the other, in the old Fontenoy spirit, 
' Jlrez le premiei*' " 

" In which remark,'* Hugh said, " you seem to 
have advocated my departure rather than the re- 
verse.*' 

^'If you can go without danger to yourself, 
Hugh, I am the first to say go, and God speed you t 
which brings me round again to my starting-point, 
that I trust you will do nothing hastily or rashly.'* 

Hugh's project of leaving England was variously 
viewed by his firiends in general ; some counselled 
him to carry it out, others thought it hazardous. 
All, however, agreed that in the event of its meet- 
ing with the Squire's opposition, he ought to 
abandon it. While the question was yet under dis- 
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cussion, Pikeham returned from a visit of unusual 
duration, to London ; and coming to the Grange 
on some unimportant business, was informed by 
Hugh himself of the plan he had formed. 

" Have you mentioned the subject to Mr. Bing- 
wood T^ the attorney asked. 

Hugh said he had not yet done so. 

" Let me do it for you, Mr. Hugh. I am ac- 
customed to delicate negotiations. I flatter myself 
I can manage the Squire better than most people. 
I need not tell you the step is a serious one on 
your part.^^ 

^'Everybody tells me the same thing. People 
8eem to think there is danger in exposing a man of 
his age, and in his state of health, to the risk of 
undue influences.'^ 

" What undue influences can possibly reach him ? 
Are not his friends all your friends ? And then 
you know, my dear Mr. Hugh, in all matters of 
business you may trust me implicitly — implicitly, 
dear sir V^ 

As Pikeham spoke thus, accompanying the assur- 
ance with a larger amount of hand-pressure than 
usual, Maud's former expression of distrust in the 
man flashed across Hugh's recollection. 

" Of course, Mr. Pikeham !" he said, with an air 
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ot reserve, '' of course. It is impossible there can 
be any doubt on that score in the case of one 
assuming your professional responsibilities/' 

Fikeham was careful not to let it be seen whether 
or not he thought this remark implied the existence 
of any doubt on that score in Hugh's mind, and 
somewhat quickly resumed, " My meaning, when 
I say this step is a serious one, is, that the Squire 
holds the purse-strings, and there is the possibility of 
his refusing to furnish you with the sinews of war/* 

" I had not thought of that,'' said Hugh. 

" Quite natural, my dear sir, you have never had 
occasion either to question the source or to count 
the cost of your amusements. Indeed there has 
been no necessity to do so, as long as you and the 
Squire have managed to set your horses' heads to- 
gether. But now, you see, it is just possible that 
your wishes and his may pull diflTerent ways. How- 
ever, I think you need have no fears on that point. 
Come what may, / am at hand, and the deuce is 
in it if I can't bring about some arrangement to 
meet your wishes in the financial part of the affair. 
And, by-the-bye, I may as well take this opportunity 
to inform you that steps are being taken for the 
retirement of Mr. Benjamin Brascoby from all 
business. You know he holds your grandfather's 
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three stewardships. Well, although I trust, dear 
sir, when you are master of Ringwood, to enjoy 
your confidence for many years to come, I 
will yet observe that I shall solicit your im- 
mediate support with your grandfather in favour 
of my nomination, vice my friend Brascoby, to the 
several Stewardships of Ringwood, Rettenham, and 
Winstable, of which the possessor of this estate for 
the time being is lord. But we shall have time to 
consider all this. For the present, I intend, with, 
your permission, to occupy myself chiefly with the 
matter of your departure. I think it would be 
hazardous to trouble the Squire again to-day. I 
have just left him in considerable irritation,^^ this 
with a barely perceptible touch of sarcasm, ^^ because 
the chimney in his bedroom smokes, as that chim- 
ney always does, he says, when the wind is in the 
south-east; and the wind will persist in blowing 
from that quarter, in spite of his wishes for a 
change.^^ 

'^ Ay, and what is still worse,'* said Hugh, laugh- 
ingly, " Henslow has had a sharp touch of rheuma- 
tism for some days past ; and last night the poor 
old soul was obliged to go to bed before the Squire 
did, and so sent him in his composing draught by 
Rowsham, from whose hand he absolutely refiised 
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to take it. One of his crotchets is that the sight 
of a man-servant in his room^ when once he is what 
he calls made up for the nighty takes away from 
him all disposition to sleep. The consequence of 
the apparition of old John Rowsham at this un- 
wonted hour was that^ as he says^ he had a sleep- 
less night. I agree with you, Mr. Pikeham, that 
the moment would be highly unfavourable for any 
such discussion as this.'* 

^' Leave it to me> Mr. Hugh; leave it to me. 
1^11 find some pretext or another for seeing him to- 
morrow ; and I promise you 1^11 feel the pulse of 
his temper very carefully before I venture to lead 
him on this new ground. And now, good morning, 
dear sir. Though it is not my habit to commit 
myself to an opinion without time for reflection, I 
think I may venture already to affirm that your 
cause is gained. Good morning, my dear Mr. 
Hugh, good morning.'' 

And Hugh, reassured in the matter of his tour 
by Pikeham's confident air, and borne away by the 
man's afiectation of deep interest in his welfare, 
dismissed altogether the recollection of Maud's 
warning words. 

We will now, if you please, quit Hugh, and fol- 
low the respectable family Solicitor to his office. 
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THE RINGWOODS OF RINGWOOD. 17 

"Certain iaterview with Messrs. Strong and Hick- 
forth, in re the now Widow Elsenfeldt's marriage 
settlements. 

He had spoken the exact truth when he had told 
Hugh Ringwood that steps were being taken for 
the final retirement of Benjamin Brascoby from 
ell connexion with the management of the Ring- 
wood estates^ by his abandonment of the manor 
stewardships. These three stewardships he had 
hitherto retained as a matter rather of local pres- 
tige than of actual profit; and the same motive 
which made him cling to them naturally operated 
to render Pikeham desirous of their possession. 
The latter felt that such possession was worth a 
considerable money sarafice, and he resolved to 
make that sacrifice. He had more than once^ in 
his conversations with Brascoby, alluded to the 
considerable means at his disposal ; and as he in- 
variably afiected large business ways, it was in 
character with his usual practice when he asked for 
a sum to be named, so that he might step at once 
into what he called ^' the whole concern.'^ This 
was interpreted to mean his payment down of the 
money originally settled as the price of the busi- 
ness, and for which security had only hitherto been 
held, together with the stewardship of the manors, 

VOL. II. 2 
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subject to Mr. Ringwood^s approval. The sum of 
35,000/., named by Brascoby suggestively rather 
than seriously, was, somewhat to his surprise, agreed 
to by Pikeham, with the off-hand remark that he 
liked quick transactions, and would arrange for the 
realization of the money on his next visit to London. 

The truth respecting the ^^considerable means'' 
at Pikeham's disposal, was simply that, very shortly 
after taking the respectable family business at 
Mai'ket Dimborough, he had recently resumed^ 
through a London agent, much of his old usury 
business, employing in its illegitimate but highly 
profitable operations a great deal of the money 
confided to him by his usually easy-going coimtry 
clients. It is, besides, scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader that his knowledge of Mrs. Elsenfeldt'a 
secrets had given him over her a power which ren« 
dered her to him but as a fly in the spider's web, 
so that she had virtually no control over her own 
funds, he using them at his own discretion, and 
rendering her just as much or as little account of 
their employment as he chose. 

The announcement made by Pikeham to Bras- 
coby, on his recent return from London, that he 
had arranged the financial part of their transaction, 
and that the sum of 35,000/. would be paid into 
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the bank in Market Dimborough within the next 
fortnight, while it afforded the latter much satisfac- 
tion, startled him not a little. 

Where and how, he asked himself, had this large 
sum been so rapidly found ? But the very doubts 
raised in his mind as to the source of the fond in 
question had the effect of increasing the satisfac- 
tion he felt at the prospect of terminating his own 
relations with the new comer. 

The distrust of Pikeham, it may here be said, 
which had taken possession of Maud's mind, was fully 
justified. Pikeham had, from his youth upwards, 
recognised but one object as worth living for — 
money ! To attain this object he had at all times 
been ready to cringe, to flatter, to lie, to tread on 
the very verge of criminality. Beginning life, as 
he had begun it, with nothing, his career had been 
singularly fortunate ; in point of fact he had never 
met with a reverse. The consequence was, that he 
absolutely refused to believe in failure, imagining 
that he had tied Fortune to his car, and would 
oblige her to remain there by means of his strong 
will, his inaccessibility to any of the softer emotions, 
and his consummate address in steering clear of 
legal responsibility. 

Ever since he had been brought into business 
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relations and social contact with the county mag- 
nates of Middleshire, the desire for the possession 
of wealth had been growing more and more upon 
him. By degrees, all solitary and childless as he 
was, the idea of becoming himself a large landed 
proprietor, took hold of him until it almost assumed 
the proportions of a mania, although a mania kept 
within bounds by a vigorous intellect and an un- 
usual amount of practical worldly knowledge. He 
was far from an extravagant, scarcely could be 
called an expensive man in his habits ; neither did 
he love power merely for its own sake. But what 
he envied these great lords of the soil was the pres- 
tige inseparable from the mere fact of the possession 
of their estates. Though too shrewd to imagine 
that he could ever attain the social status of a 
Netherficld or a Ringwood of Ringwood, he saw no 
reason why he should not make as good a county 
man as an Ashbury of Rockley, and that point 
once attained, why not enter Parliament? Then 
Parliamentary success, such as he felt attainable by 
his undoubted business faculties, might ultimately 
lead him to the Peerage. In short, there had been 
gradually opening to his ambition a vision of the 
future, the horizon of which was so veiled in mists 
as to be absolutely boundless. 
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Such was the man in whose countenance the 
wroman^s instinct of Maud had read coming danger 
to Hugh. Such was the man with whom we now 
find Hugh, removed by adverse fate from the saving 
influence of Maudes presence, taking confidential 
counsel; nay, more, ready to be guided by him, 
perhaps to receive aid from him in the prosecution 
of a design which even those of his friends who are 
not absolutely opposed to it, admit to be a hazardous 
experiment. 





CHAPTER II. 

I EAR HUGH, — This form is no doubt too 
familiar for our present relations ; but it 
has escaped me, and I will not recall it. 
No, I could as easily suffer you to leave England 
without writing you the farewell I am doomed not 
to speak. In truth, to speak it would have been 
too much for the fortitude which, you have in days 
past attributed to me. 

'^ And so you are about to place seas — mountains 
— leagues upon leagues of distance between us ! As 
the Caro Amico Arthur prophesied would be the case, 
my mother outwardly rejoices at your approaching 
departure ; but I believe in her secret heart — ^that 
heart so full of lofty strength, yet so tender in its 
instincts — she laments the isolation which, know- 
ing my nature, she foresees for me. 'Tis an old 
truth that we women live more in an ideal world 
than you do ; hence the mere vicinity of one dear 
to us — again that word escapes my pen — ^is almost 
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tantamount to his actual presence. This negative 
satisfaction^ hitherto mine/ is about to be denied 
me. Henceforth I shall see no more of you, and only 
hear of you at long intervals, and from uncertain 
sources. You may be ill — suffering — dead — and I 
not know of it ! Truly say the French, * Le 
chagrin du depart est pour celui qui resteJ 

" The Caro Amico has told me of the doubts and 
hesitations to which — I venture to think very 
properly — ^the execution of your project of distant 
wanderings gave rise ^ as also of the easy victory Mr. 
Pikeham obtained over your grandfather's objec- 
tions, by suggesting in poetical phrase that good 
results must necessarily arise from your withdrawal 
beyond the ma^c circle of my dangerous witcheries. 
Well, shall I <ionfess it to you ? I am possessed 
fey a secret dread, which I can no more explain 
than vdispel, that however salutary may be the 
effect of your departure upon your present mental 
condition, it is not for your ultimate advantage ! 
This you would say is a wild and pu6rile fancy, 
traceable to the antipathy I have always felt 
for the oily and overzealous Pikeham. It may be 
so — I trust it is — but I shall not be satisfied it is 
until I learn your return home under satisfactory 
circumstances. 
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^ Bonne mete, with a sony attempt at a smfle^ 
saTs she liopes Toa will letnm to joar dear <dd 
Grange accompanied br a jonng mistress to role 
OTer it. Be she sincere or not^ I honestlj confess 
I, at present, lad^ the fbrtimde to edio her senti- 
ment. Knowing mjnself ccmdemned to walk in a 
desolate path, I cannot magnanimooslT wish yoa 
the solace of a ^rmpathinng companion. Neither ' 
do I feel as if time wonld, in mj case, woik the 
wonders attributed to it. Hits is, of coarse, all Teiy 
wrong, and reiy absnrd, nay, it may be wicked ; 
tor what right haxe I to play the part of the CUem 
dm JmrdtMiurs and to desire that the hiq^iness 
which is denied to me should not be pennitted 
to another? 

" Bah ! I find mr^elf growing smtumental — 
didactic — and what not. It is time to lay aside 
my pen. I do so, leaviug your imagination to fill 
in those parting wishes for you which I dare not trust 
myself to write. Your heart will tdl you, dear 
fitiend, what they are, as does mine what are 
yours for nre. Th^ sympathy at least remains 
between us, and erer will reanain, I trust, through 
all the changes of our e3ustences. And now> 
Hugh, when I have referred you to Hamlet for the 
meaning you are to attribute to the endc^ed sprig 
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of rosemary, there remains but to write the dreary 

solemn word, 

'^ Farewell, 

'' Maud/' 

" ^ There's rosemary — that's for remembrance,' "* 
said Hugh, kissing the sprig of rosemary he had 
already taken from the letter, and placing it in his 
pocket-book. " And when I cease to remember you, 
sweet Maud, may Heaven forget me !" 

Yet was he about, on the very morrow of the 
day when the Caro Amico had placed this tender 
letter in his hand to quit his home, in order before 
all id seek forgetfulness of her. 

The version given (according to Maud) by Arthur 
Topham bf Pikeham's easy victory over Mr. Ring- 
wood's objections to the departure of his grandson, 
although that which in fact he (Arthur) had 
received from Fikeham himself, was by no means a 
truthful account of what had actually taken place 
on the occasion. It was in reality no part of 
Pikeham's game — ^for he was playing a game, and a. 
very deep one — to allow the Squire to regard hi» 
grandson's departure with absolute satisfaction. 
At the same time, however, he was aware that if 
Hugh were to discover any outward symptoms of 

* Samlet, act iv. sc. 5. 
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dissatisfaction on his grandfather's part^ it was 
quite possible that^ acting under the advice of a 
large section of his friends, he might abandon the 
scheme altogether, and thus overthrow those 
machinations whose success depended entirely upon 
Ids very lengthened absence. Pikeham's course 
was, therefore, so to contrive matters that, while 
Hugh should believe his grandfather on the whole 
favourable to his departure, the old Squire should 
in point of fact be angered thereat, and yet give 
but little utterance to his feelings. 

To effect this between two such men as the pas- 
sionate old tyrant of the Grange and his out- 
spoken grandson might have been difficult for 
ordinary plotters, but it was a mere bagatelle 
for the unscrupulous Pikeham. The tone he had 
adopted towards Hugh during the progress of 
the negotiations may be briefly thus summed 
up— 

" My dear Mr. Hugh, you ought to know Mr. 
Eingwood too well to expect that he will outwardly 
encourage you to a step which must entail such 
a modification of his way of life. Nevertheless, be 
not dismayed at any testiness he may display. 
Take my word for it, he secretly rejoices at the 
prospect of your withdrawal beyond the magic 
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circle of the dangerous witcheries exercised by the 
charming Miss Ashbury/' 

On the other hand^ it was after the following 
fashion that he played the Squire^ pretty much as a 
skilful angler plays a floundering, furious salmon — 

^^ Alas ! deaV Mr. Bingwood, youth is very diflS- 
cult to deal with. It is perverse, hot-headed, self- 
sufficient. Age is too often forced to bend before 
its unreasonable demands. Speaking to your grand- 
son in your name, I have supplicated, reasoned— 
almost threatened — all, all in vain, dear sir! I 
lament to be under the necessity of assuring you 
that any objection you may raise will pass by Mr. 
Hugh Ringwood's ears as the idle wind, that he 
regards not. Nay, very dear sir, you must hear me 
calmly, indeed you must ! Justly founded, as I 
feel your indignation to be, yet if you will view the 
matter as a man of business — for if ever there was 
a man who understood business, that man is Mr. 
Ringwood of Ringwood — you cannot fail to perceive 
the utter impotence of that indignation under 
existing circumstances. Mr. Hugh will go, dear 
sir, in spite of you — in spite of me. - I know he will. 
I regret to perceive — this, dear sir, in the strictest 
confidence ! — ^that he is aided and abetted in what 
I do not hesitate to call his rebellious tendencies by 
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friends and associates^ who really^ from their social 
position, their age, their experience, ought to know 
better. Ah ! dear sir ! I can comprehend the ex- 
cited state of your feelings, but pray hear me on 
to the end ! Listen to the counsels of one who 
seeks but to serve you ! Be advised by me, and fall 
in with the curreut that you cannot stem. Accept 
the good which accompanies the evil. Reflect that, 
once removed from this neighbourhood, there i» 
every reason to suppose that Mr. Hugh will forget 
the young lady of Rockley in the whirl and excite- 
ment of foreign travel — and — who knows ? — through 
those foreign blandishments which invariably await 
unwary English youth I" 

And more after the same model. 

There was one part of Pikeham's scheme which 
had broken down ; that, namely, having for its object 
to render Hugh dependent upon him for the funds he 
should require. In the first place, Mr. Bingwood had 
turned a deaf ear to certain hints thrown out by 
his double-faced counsellor as to the propriety of 
stopping his grandson^s private allowance of six 
hundred a year ; and, furthermore. Sir Harry had 
given Arthur the handsome figure of fifteen hundred 
pounds for his choice little stud of hunters and 
hacks. 
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Arthur Topham, having arranged to accompany 
Hugh by an early train as far as London, had dined 
and slept at the Grange on the previous day. When, 
in the morning, Hugh entered his grandfather's 
bedroom, to bid him farewell, he experienced a 
novel sensation ; as novel, indeed, as the act he 
was about to perform. Since his boyhood his 
absence from the Grange had never exceeded the 
duration of a term at Oxford. Now he was going 
away avowedly for a whole year, and, as he hoped, 
and secretly believed, for even a yet longer period. 
It had never occurred to him that the day could 
arrive when he would part, with a sensation akin 
to regret, from this old man, who, though the only 
being he ever recognised in the character of a 
parent, had utterly failed to inspire him with affec- 
tion. And yet, as he took the thin frail hand 
'which lay on the counterpane, the thought sud- 
denly pressed itself upon him, ^' What if I were 
never to see him again V^ And instantly, as if 
acting under a resistless impulse, he bent over his 
old grandfather and kissed his face with a reve- 
rence in which there was a strange admixture of 
tenderness. 

Mr. Ringwood seemed startled by the action, but 
did no more than submit to the unwonted embrace. 
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Then he said, with some acrimony/ " I hope you 
mayn^t have to regret this new move, Hugh. I sup- 
pose it's for the best. But come what may of it, you'll 
please to remember that it's all your own doing !'' 

The tone and manner in which this was said 
were such as to check any emotion which Hugh 
might have experienced, under a different reception 
of his caress ; so he merely replied, '^ You know, my 
dear grandfather, I have your permission to go. 
Without it I should have abandoned my project.'^ 

^^Well, well,'' the Squire said, raising his hand 
to his eyes, as if he would shut out some dis- 
agreeable object, ^^you know how unequal I am to 
argument, or to any sort of scene. You've decided 
to go, and you're going ; so let there be an end of 
it. Goqd-bye ! you'll write to some of us, I sup- 
pose, to let us know where you are, and what 
you're about ? Good-bye !" Then, after a moment's 
pause, '* God bless you, my boy !" 

^^ At least he asked God's blessing on me !" 
said Hugh to himself, as he went downstairs ; and 
the thought of this blessing seemed to him a com- 
pensation for the general coldness and harshness 
of his grandfather's farewell. 

Arrived in the hall, he found Rowsham, the 
butler, arranging his multifarious coats and wraps. 
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'^ Rowsham/^ he said, ^'please send one of the 
maids up to ask Henslow if I may go in to bid her* 
good-bye. I shoold not like to leave without see- 
ing her/' 

" HensloVs up, sir/' was the reply, ^^ and wait- 
ing to see you in the housekeeper's room. Not as 
she's fit to leave her bed, Mr. Hugh, but she didn't 
think it proper to ask you to go upstairs." 

'^ Bless her old heart ! How wrong of her !' 
And, by-the-bye, Rowsham, what will you do if she 
gets seriously ill ?" 

" I'm afraid, Mr. Hugh, she isn't far from that 
now. I can see Dr. Garnley's not satisfied about her; 

and whatever shall we do if But howsomever, 

it wont do to worrit you with that just now, puttin*' 
you oflf from this journey to ftirrin parts, as we all sees 
you wants so much to set you up. Oh ! yes, sir, the 
Squire be mortal hard to bear with for us servants, let 
alone you as is to be Squire arter he's gone. Ill put 
these all ija the dog-cart, Mr. Hugh, agen you comes 
down." 

'* Don't rise, Henslow, now pray don't, my good 
old friend !" Hugh said, approaching the arm-chair 
in which sat the faithful old servant. " Well, I'm 
oflf for a little while, and I couldn't go without 
taking leave of you who '^ 
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•dissatisfaction on his grandfather^s part, it was 
quite possible that, acting under the advice of a 
large section of his friends, he might abandon the 
^scheme altogether, and thus overthrow those 
machinations whose success depended entirely upon 
Jiis very lengthened absence. Pikeham's course 
was, therefore, so to contrive matters that, while 
Hugh should believe his grandfather on the whole 
favourable to his departure, the old Squire should 
in point of fact be angered thereat, and yet give 
but little utterance to his feelings. 

To effect this between two such men as the pas- 
sionate old tyrant of the Grange and his out- 
spoken grandson might have been difficult for 
ordinary plotters, but it was a mere bagatelle 
for the unscrupulous Pikeham. The tone he had 
adopted towards Hugh during the progress of 
the negotiations may be briefly thus summed 
up— 

" My dear Mr. Hugh, you ought to know Mr. 
Eingwood too well to expect that he will outwardly 
encourage you to a step which must entail such 
A modification of his way of life. Nevertheless, be 
not dismayed at any testiness he may display. 
Take my word for it, he secretly rejoices at the 
prospect of your withdrawal beyond the magic 
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circle of the dangerous witcheries exercised by the 
charming Miss Ashbury/' 

On the other hand, it was after the following 
fashion that he played the Squire, pretty much as a 
skilful angler plays a floundering, furious salmon — 

^^ Alas ! deaV Mr. Ringwood, youth is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. It is perverse, hot-headed, self- 
sufficient. Age is too often forced to bend before 
its unreasonable demands. Speaking to your grand- 
son in your name, I have supplicated, reasoned— 
almost threatened — all, all in vain, dear sir! I 
lament to be under the necessity of assuring you 
that any objection you may raise will pass by Mr. 
Hugh Ringwood^s ears as the idle wind, that he 
regards not. Nay, very dear sir, you must hear me 
calmly, indeed you must ! Justly founded, as I 
feel your indignation to be, yet if you will view the 
matter as a man of business — for if ever there was 
a man who understood business, that man is Mr. 
Ringwood of Ringwood — you cannot fail to perceive 
the utter impotence of that indignation under 
existing circumstances. Mr. Hugh will go, dear 
sir, in spite of you — in spite of me. - I know he will. 
I regret to perceive — this, dear sir, in the strictest 
confidence ! — ^that he is aided and abetted in what 
I do not hesitate to call his rebellious tendencies by 
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puttin' off this journey/^ turning to Hugh, '^ I know 
our house isn^t the place to lighten a heavy heart 
— and you^re right to go — and don^t you think o' 
not goin^. Well, then, speakin' as we be, all three to- 
gether, and I thinkin^ what I do o^ my condition, I 
feel I ought to open the one thing that's a burden to 
my mind. It's this. When I'm gone, who's to foller 
me? It isn't the linen and the stores, nor yet the 
night drinks. I believe your master wouldn't be 
long a learnin' to take they from your niece, John 
Rowsham, Sarah; she's a civil spoken young 
woman, and master alius did like nice manners in 
the maids, nor it isn't the keepin' down the weekly 
books, nor lookiil' after the under servants — a 
wasteftd lot at best — no, nor yet the cookin'. 
There's perfessed cooks by scores as can do better 
than me — with newer ideas like. Besides, for 
master's partiklar fancies there's all my old receipts 
written down legible by my newy George. But 
what I'm a lookin' at, so to speak, across my grave, 
is the managin' o' our master ! It isn't respectful 
o' me, that has eat the Ringwood bread these forty 
years and more, to use the word, but John knows 
as well as I do, Mr. Hugh dear, there isn't no 
other word for it. Master must be managed by 
somebody, and that somebody must be a woman. 
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circle of the dangerous witcheries exercised by the 
charming Miss Ashbury/' 

On the other hand^ it was after the following 
fashion that he played the Squire, pretty much as a 
skilful angler plays a floundering^ furious salmon — 

'^ Alas ! deaV Mr. Bingwood^ youth is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. It is perverse, hot-headed, self- 
sufficient. Age is too often forced to bend before 
its unreasonable demands. Speaking to your grand- 
son in your name, I have supplicated, reasoned— 
almost threatened — all, all in vain, dear sir ! I 
lament to be under the necessity of assuring you 
that any objection you may raise will pass by Mr. 
Hugh Ringwood^s ears as the idle wind, that he 
regards not. Nay, very dear sir, you must hear me 
calmly, indeed you must ! Justly founded, as I 
feel your indignation to be, yet if you will view the 
matter as a man of business — for if ever there was 
a man who understood business, that man is Mr. 
Ringwood of Ringwood — ^you cannot fail to perceive 
the utter impotence of that indignation under 
existing circumstances. Mr. Hugh will go, dear 
sir, in spite of you — in spite of me. . I know he will. 
I regret to perceive — this, dear sir, in the strictest 
confidence ! — that he is aided and abetted in what 
I do not hesit^^ta call his rebellious tendencies by 
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•dissatisfaction on his grandfather^s part, it was 
quite possible that, acting under the advice of a 
large section of his friends, he might abandon the 
scheme altogether, and thus overthrow those 
machinations whose success depended entirely upon 
Jiis very lengthened absence. Pikeham's course 
was, therefore, so to contrive matters that, while 
Hugh should believe his grandfather on the whole 
favourable to his departure, the old Squire should 
in point of fact be angered thereat, and yet give 
but little utterance to his feelings. 

To effect this between two such men as the pas- 
sionate old tyrant of the Grange and his out- 
spoken grandson might have been difficult for 
ordinary plotters, but it was a mere bagatelle 
for the unscrupulous Pikeham. The tone he had 
adopted towards Hugh during the progress of 
the negotiations may be briefly thus summed 
up— 

" My dear Mr. Hugh, you ought to know Mr. 
Kingwood too well to expect that he will outwardly 
encourage you to a step which must entail such 
a modification of his way of life. Nevertheless, be 
not dismayed at any testiness he may display. 
Take my word for it, he secretly rejoices at the 
prospect of your withdrawal beyond the magic 
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circle of the dangerous witcheries exercised by the 
charming Miss Ashbuiy/' 

On the other hand, it was after the following 
fashion that he played the Squire, pretty much as a 
skilful angler plays a floundering, furious salmon — 

'^ Alas ! deaV Mr. Ringwood, youth is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. It is perverse, hot-headed, self- 
sufficient. Age is too often forced to bend before 
its unreasonable demands. Speaking to your grand- 
son in your name, I have supplicated, reasoned — 
almost threatened — all, all in vain, dear sir! I 
lament to be under the necessity of assuring you 
that any objection you may raise will pass by Mr. 
Hugh Ringwood^s ears as the idle wind, that he 
regards not. Nay, very dear sir, you must hear me 
calmly, indeed you must ! Justly founded, as I 
feel your indignation to be, yet if you will view the 
matter as a man of business — for if ever there was 
a man who understood business, that man is Mr. 
Ring wood of Ringwood — you cannot fail to perceive 
the utter impotence of that indignation under 
existing circumstances. Mr. Hugh will go, dear 
sir, in spite of you — in spite of me. . I know he will. 
I regret to perceive — this, dear sir, in the strictest 
confidence ! — that he is aided and abetted in what 
I do not hesitate to call his rebellious tendencies by 
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as to the thorough trustworthiness of a man of such 
very decided religious views \" 

And so not only has the regular business of 
his office gone on increasing, but thousand after 
thousand has continued to pass through his hands 
"for investment^' — ^to be by him manipulated, after 
his own fashion, his clients (generally little people of 
no business habits or knowledge) finding their ad- 
vantage in the regular payment of their five and 
six per cent, interest, he himself — commission and 
occasional losses deducted — clearing, probably, his 
twenty-five per cent. 

As to his '' very decided religious views," they 
consisted entirely in his outward adhesion to 
what some people stigmatized as the ^^ disguised 
Romanism,^' others derided as the ^^fantastic tricks,''^ 
and others applauded as the ^^ pure and undefiled 
Anglicanism '^ of the Reverend Prymes Complyne 
and his " party.'' It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that in the matter of religion as religion^ 
Rkeham was an absolute scofier. Its external 
forms were to him, like everything in life, so much 
available material for the working out of his one 
end, the acquisition of wealth. He had remarked 
that the new fashion of ritualistic observance drew 
into its vortex precisely that class which furnishes. 
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the readiest prey for every description of pretender, 
quack, and victimizer — ^namely, the enthusiastic 
and the weak-minded, consequently the least prac- 
tical and business-like among man and woman 
kind, especially the latter. And so he had gone 
largely into Ritualism ; moved by the identical in- 
stinct which leads the cat to lie, pretending sleep, 
in a quiet spot where, at eventide, silly rabbits 
much do congregate. 

It may be thought, since there are no animo- 
sities so virulent as those of religious parties, that 
by entering into one camp or the other in this 
Church question, he risked the diminution of his 
influence among supporters of opposite opinions; 
but experience had taught him that however re- 
ligious partisans may hate and malign one another, 
people in general would rather confide their affairs 
and secrets to a man of some reputed religious ten- 
dencies — even when those tendencies are opposed 
to their own — ^than to one notoriously altogether 
careless on the subject of religion. In short, find- 
ing that of all cloaks for rascality religion of some 
sort was the best, he chose as his the ritualistic 
pattern of that garment. And it must be admitted 
that — ^placing religious feeling out of the question — 
he selected that form which of aU was the least 
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likely to oppress him, bore him, or to interfere with 
his mundane occupations and diversions. 

An unusually mild and genial March and April — 
to be necessarily followed by a stern reckoning in 
May and June — had carpeted the woods and banks 
with spring flowers, and already brought the mow- 
ing machine into frequent play on the well-kept 
lawn at Beech End. 

^' You know, Ned,^^ Pikeham had said more than 
once, during the last few days, to his aide-de-camp 
in ordinary, Ned Bolfrey, '^we must have the 
lawn in croquet order by the fifteenth/^ 

Croquet at Beech End on the fifteenth of April ! 

Yes, truly. 

And now here is the fifteenth, and with it, 
thronging the grounds of Beech End, troops of 
pretty young women and girls, many well — or ill, as 
may be — dressed young local notabilities of the 
sterner sex, at least a score of long-coated curates, 
half that number of beneficed divines, a rural 
dean, and finally a collection of wallflowers as re- 
duced in number as is consistent with the exigences 
of chaperonage. 

I said finally — I recall the word. Barty Dulcimer 
is of the party. In fact, without Barty Dulcimer, 
Pikeham^s gathering of this fifteenth of April would 
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have had no raison (Titre ; and even supposing the 
guests to have assembled^ and the lobster salads^ 
pigeon-pies and iced champagne to have been 
ranged, Barty Dulcimer failing to come, the party 
would have collapsed. 

Who and what is Barty Dulcimer ? I hear you 
ask. 

Who he is you shall shortly learn. At the present 
moment it will suffice to say that he is an amateur 
musician of unusual excellence, who plays in a 
masterly style about half the instruments of which 
a modern orchestra is composed — plus the organ. 
He is at Beech End to-day for the twofold pur- 
pose of conducting an orchestra — his own particular 
orchestra known as ^^ The Associated Amateurs,^^ if 
you please — and performing on the organ. 

An organ at Beech End ? 

Yes. Felix Pikeham has spent — some say a 
thousand — some fifteen hundred pounds — ^in the 
construction, at Beech End, of a building, half bam, 
half theatre, called a concert-room, and the erection 
of an unartistic but powerful and eflFective organ. 
He has permitted to be formed under his auspices, 
and himself to be elected President of, an associa- 
tion known as the Market Dimborough \ Society of 
Saint Cecilia, the more active members of which 
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form, in point of fact, the choir *of St. Mary^s-the- 
Virgin ; and this concert-room, well lighted with 
gas, and this organ are placed at the disposal of the 
said choir on two evenings in each week. The 
services of Barty Dulcimer have been (after a 
lengthened correspondence, and by dint of great 
concessions to him in point of date) happily secured. 
And so, Barty Dulcimer, accompanied by the leading 
members of the Associated Amateurs, has come from 
London to conduct that famous orchestra, and 
perform on the Beech End organ. 

But why, again you ask, an orchestra and an 
organ at Mr. Pikeham^s croquet party ? 

In truth, the term " croquet party'' is, as you 
will presently see, a misnomer as applied to Mr. 
Pikeham's assemblage of this fifteenth of April, 
whose origin I will relate. 

It suited Pikeham's purpose to enact among 
other r6lcs that of the wealthy and free-hearted 
bachelor towards the ladies of his neighbourhood ; 
and in sudi character he frequently gave parties — 
morning or otherwise — at his pleasant and commo- 
dious residence of Beech End. Now it so happened 
that two of his lady friends, Mrs. Benjamin Bras- 
coby, and pretty Mrs. Welford, the well-dowered 
widow of a departed cornfactor, had been respec- 
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lively, for some time past, talking at him, in the 
hope of inducing him to " do something'^ for the 
neighbourhood, ''just to open the spring season/^ 

Mrs. Brascoby, one of the shining lights, you 
remember, of the ''high^' party^ petitioned for a 
madnee musicale of a classical and sacred character. 
Mrs. Welford, somewhat ''lower^^ as to her reli- 
gious proclivities, and endowed with a ravishing foot, 
ankle, and all the rest, spoke loudly in favour of 
croquet; the lawn, by the way, was really first- 
rate. 

" Hang the women I" So ran Pikeham^s thoughts 
on the subject. '' Neither of them will let me alone 
till I have done something. How the deuce shall 
I accommodate them both ? Ah ! I have it. Til 
consult Prymes Complyne. Tell him it^s a case 
of conscience. These elastic semi-jesuitical fellows 
have a wonderful knack of reconciling inconsis- 
tencies.^' 

Prymes Complyne, thus consulted — he was a 
bachelor, of course, or he would not have been run 
after, as he was, by the lovely penitents of St. 
Mary's-the- Virgin — ^hesitated not a moment. 
^ " Nothing is easier,'^ he said, *' than to please 
both these ladies. Give your friends music in the 
morning, croquet in the afternoon. They who like 
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croquet, and donH care for music, can come for 
croquet ; they who don^t like croquet, can go away 
when the music is over, I suspect, however, there 
wont be many in the last category, as I suppose 
you^U have your dejeuner, which — Beech End and 
good cheer being synonymous terms — can^t fail to 
be first-rate, after the concert. You smile, Mr. 
Pikeham, as if you thought I spoke for myself. I 
assure you I don^t. I like both croquet and music, 
I promise you I shall stay for the croquet. What^s 
more, ni get up a match for the occasion — married 
ladies and bachelors versus unmarried ladies and 
married men. Oh ! my sentiments on these ques- 
tions are no secret. The Church does not bid its 
children, in the words of a great though at times 
«omewhat profane poet, ^ Hope to merit Heaven, 
by making Earth a Hell.^ ''* 

So the musico-croquet party had been organized ; 
and here we are,, surrounded by the numerous " in- 
vites of the festive occasion,^' to use the words of 
the local press. 

The f^te opens, as has been said, with the con- 
cert. But performers as yv^ell as audience can more 
easily wait awhile, than the readers can dispense 
with some further information concerning its dis- 

* Byron. 
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tinguished conductor — Barty (short for Bartholo* 
mew) Dulcimer. 

Well-bom, well-bred, as a younger son intended 
by his parents for diplomacy, but too early in life 
sent abroad, and turned loose, as it were, among the 
fine arts, Barty had taken to music as young duck» 
take to water, plunging into it at once head fore- 
most. The consequence was that, in after years, 
although he was to be found in the flesh daily from 
ten till four ^ a certain room of the Foreign OflBce, 
his spirit might be said, in poetic parlance, to dwell 
eternally in musical spheres ; and it necessarily 
followed that he became a member — and a distin- 
guished member — of two at least of those amateur 
musical associations which may be regarded as 
standing protests against the assertion, too reck- 
lessly hazarded, that we are not a musical people. 

But Barty has another claim to your considera- 
tion, in his marriage, recently contracted with your 
sometime acquaintance Lady Kettlewell. The 
wooing and wedding of this couple had been pretty 
nearly as follows. Barty was, by nature and habit, 
generous and unthrifty, thus possessing two qualities 
ill calculated to restrain him within the bounds of 
the hundred and fifty or sixty pounds a year which 
formed his patrimony, added to the amount of 
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his ofScial salary, whatever that might be ; conse* 
qnently, he was always more or less in financial 
diflSenlties. In the course of his early days, he had 
more than once fallen in love, but never so vio- 
lently as to induce him to forego the attractions of 
unwedded freedom. Indeed, there are men — and 
he may have been one of them — to whom the pro- 
spect of family responsibilities possesses unspeakable 
terror. Neither is it by any means probable that, 
even at that mature age at which he is presented to 
you, the idea of making a marriage on purely pru- 
dential grounds would have suggested itself to his 
unmethodical and uninitiative mind. The fellow- 
ships, however, arising out of music, in these days 
of minstrel fraternity, are multiform and multifold. 
This common bond of harmony brings together the 
old and the young, the rich and the (relatively) 
poor, the patrician and the plebeian, the idle and 
the occupied, the brilliant and the dull ; and it 
brought Bartholomew Dulcimer to intimate rela- 
tions with, among other personages, one known to 
the reader as Captain Smunker, well versed in 
mining affairs, but to the " Associated Amateurs^' 
as George Smunker, Esquire, a flutist of much skill. 
In fact, Smunker, having realized a good deal of 
money, had dropped the " Captain,^^ retired from 
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the more speculatiye sort of mining operations^ 
and had come out in an unassuming fashion as a 
bachelor of taste and much hospitality^ in Bromp- 
ton Square, where he delighted to give weekly 
dinners and chamber concerts from year's end to 
year's end. One of the privileges of elderly bache- 
lorship which he appropriated was that of receiving 
ladies at his parties, and among those ladies one of 
his most faithful habituees was Lady Kettlewell. 

Barty had met this — well — elderly lady in Bromp- 
ton Square at least a dozen times, and yet no 
thought was farther from his mind than that of a 
possible hymeneal association with her. It appears, 
however, that such a notion had, very shortly after 
making Barty^s acquaintance, taken forcible posses- 
sion of her brain. 

It was not probable that a chatty and agreeable 
widow, with some six thousand a year at her own 
disposal, however elderly — ^and goodness knows 
how elderly she was ! — should not have been fre- 
quently solicited to change her condition. On the 
contrary, many were the oflFers she had received ; 
but in every case the more or less sordid character 
of the motives of those oflFering had been too mani- 
fest, and, one after the other, she had declined them. 

Smunker was not long in discovering her penchant 
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for the celebrated amatenr ; and on one of his cham- 
ber concert evenings, he broadly taxed her with it, 
thinking the match — as he afterwards told a common 
friend — jnst the thing to suit old Barty's book, if 
he (Barty) conld only be made to see it. 

" Nonsense, Smunker V' smirked her ladyship, 
'' you know we never trouble ourselves about men 
who don^t think of us, and as for your musical 
friend Mr. Dulcimer, why, he's as good as buried 
in Beethoven.^' 

" I'll give you a couple of alliterations,'' inter- 
rupted Smunker, '^ far more suitable — say married 
to Mozart and wedded to Weber — thus you'll have 
the chance of a divorce in your favour." 

" You really should not joke about such things, 
Smunker. Suppose he were to hear you ?" 

'' Hear me ! What then, my dear Lady K. ?" 

" What then ! My goodness gracious ! I 
wouldn't for the world he should imagine 1 — I " 

"You what?" 

" Oh, pray, my good friend, don't — don't — ^you 
know, though one is past fifty {sic) one has one's 
little sensitiveness — one doesn't like to run the risk 
of having one's motives misinterpreted. Now I 
freely admit that I — I'm more than ordinarily 
pleased with your gentlemanly and agreeable friend 
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— and I — I should certainly be glad to make his 
acquaintance. You know what I mean^ donH you ?'' 

'' I rather think I do/' 

'' Now, don't go and imagine I mean more than 
I do mean ! What are you laughing at ? Get 
along, you naughty man ! Give me an ice, and 
don't let's talk any more nonsense." 

The seed thus sown by the widow fell on good 
and retentive soil, and very shortly bore fruit in 
the shape of an announcement made to her one 
morning by Smunker, that his friend Barty was to 
•dine with him on a given day — a sociable dinner — 
no party — just a few intimates : old Reichtenberger, 
the celebrated classicist, George Eardmore, the 
double-bass player (now an associated amateur), her 
firiend Tom Tring, now working hard with Harper 
at the trumpet, in order to qualify himself for the 
same distinguished brotherhood. Would she waive 
the ceremony of another lady's presence, and come 
as one of themselves — ^just like the jolly fellow she 
knew she was ? 

She accepted the invitation with empressement, 
and, need it^be added, without a blush! and from 
that evening was dated the wooing, having said a 
few words about which, I will suflFer the concert to 
proceed. 

VOL. II. 4 
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If it be true that we are exactly of the age of 
our hearts, and no more, B'arty Dulcimer was a 
young man, a very young man; for a fresher 
hearted, more simple, natural, kindly creature did 
not exist ; and as such — be this said interjectionally 
of him — the fact that he had not long since been 
picked up, and bound fast in chains matrimonial by 
some cold-blooded intriguante, was a permanent 
source of wonder to his friends. His real age, 
however, was as much a mystery to mankind in 
general as was that of his friend Peter Uffington, 
who> it should be said, by the way, had conducted 
the negotiations for his appearance, and who wa* 
himself present, at the Beech End assemblage; 

In person, Barty was tall and well proportioned,, 
rejoicing in a magnificently hirsute appearance, both 
as to head and face. Furthermore, his hair waa 
dyed of a sumptuous black. Indeed he altogether 
affected physically that juvenility which he really 
possessed morally. 

The question of a marriage between Lady Ket-- 
tlewell and himself was first presented to him by 
Smunker in the form of " an idea which, somehow 
' or other, old fellow, has got into my head, and the 
more I turn it over there the better I like it.'^ 
Smunker then went on to say — and the gvounds on 
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which he based his recommendation showed his 
right appreciation of Barty's character — ^^We all 
know you're the very soul of hospitality, and we see 
what you suffer in your own feelings from not 
being able to receive the lot of us in a large and 
handsome way. Now jupt think for a moment 
what might be done by a man who had those 
rooms of Lady KettlewelFs at his disposal ! You 
remember that front drawing-room, with those grand 
folding doors, and the third room opening out of 
the second ? She was talking herself of adding a 
fourth room — thrown out, you know, over the leads. 
I don't mean to say Lady Kettlewell was born with 
music in her soul, but I do really believe she has 
caught the musical infection from you, for I 
sometimes catch her humming the adagios in the 
quartets — awfiilly flat, of course — still the fact 
remains that she is carried away to the extent I 
name. I — ahem ! — I say, Barty, dear boy, if you 
had the mastership of that house ! Imagine our 
rehearsals there ! and what a locality for charity 
concerts V 

" Humph ! six thousand a year to spend, you 
say ?'' threw in Barty, interjectionally. 

" Clear, absolutely clear/' 

" Are you quite sure of that ?" 

4—2 
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*' Quite ; I had it from herself. She consults 
me about her investments. She has sold her 
interest in the wharves, all her money^s in Consols, 
railway debentures, and first-class mines.^' 

" My goodness ! it seems tremendous. I never 
had six hundred a year in my life.^^ 

'^ And never spent much less than double. By-' 
the-bye, of course youVe got a few debts. We must 
have 'em all paid off, and start you quite clear.'' 

" And her temper, Smunker ? You know these 
independent widows are apt to " 

" Her temper is really warrantable. I have that 
on the best of authorities — ^her own maid — who's a 
friend of my housekeeper. Oh ! I wouldnH recom- 
mend a fellow to marry a bad-tempered woman if 
she owned fifteen-sixteenths in the Golconda mine, 
wherever that may be. And I say, you may trust 
me to manage that very important question — the 
settlements !" 

'^ Oh, bother the settlements ! If ever we should 
marry — for as yet this is mere conversation — 
all we need trouble ourselves about would be to 
do the thing well during our lives — no children 
in the case — and, by- the-bye, Smunker, what do you 
really think is her age ?" 

" Oh, come Barty, you are too exacting ; you 
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can't have everything. Keep your eye on the 
bright features of the landscape — six thousand 
a year and that splendid suite of rooms !'' 

''Well, but — as a matter of mere curiosity — 
how old do you think her ?" 

''I never thought about it. No doubt she^s 
older than you." 

" Hang it, Smunker ! I should rather imagine 
she is.'' Having said which, Barty, fearing, pro- 
bably, that to press this point might bring Smunker 
out on the delicate ground of his (Barty's) own 
age, changed the theme. '' There's one subject," 
he began, " on which you might give her a friendly 
hint." 

"What's that?" asked Smunker. 

''I'm aware how much the female world is 
givei^ to — to facial decoration — old and young; 
they all do it more or less. But don't you think 
she comes out a leetle too strong with the white ? 
A fellow mayn't object to rather warm looking red 
brick, when he can't stand plaster !" 

" Oh, come, come, Barty, if you go on picking 
her to pieces in this way we shall never get to the 
real business of the aflfair. At least there's one 
point in which you resemble each other. You both 
have — ahem ! — ^hair of the same colour." 
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Barty looked a little confused ; then laughingly 
passed his hand through his hair^ and^ as he gave it 
a sharp tug, said, '' You may assure her that posi- 
tively I donH wear a wig/' 

After this, in a very few days the lawyers were 
set to work on the settlements, the bride elect doing 
the thing handsomely as regarded Barty, in spite of 
his magnanimous disdain of such superfluous pre- 
cautionary measures, and then, with all convenient 
speed, the couple became man and wife ; in short, 
the Mr. Bartholomew Dulcimer and the Lady Ket- 
tle well, whose movements, as members of the upper 
ten thou., are, to the infinite annoyance of Barty, 
so regularly chronicled by the Morning Messenger 
and the Court News, 

In one or the other of, probably both, those 
fashionable journals for the month of April, 186—, 
you might have seen the announcement that " Mr. 
Bartholomew Dulcimer and Lady Kettlewell had 
loft town to be present at the magnificent fSte 
artistiquo given on the 15th inst. by that distin- 
guished patron of the fine arts, Felix Pikeham, Esq., 
at his romantic residence. Beech End, near Market 
Diniborough.*' For Barty's wife stuck to him like 
a loooh, never suffering him to go alone into any 
noiMoty fix)ni which she was not absolutely excluded 
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^hj reason of her sex. Here, then, she was at 
Beech End, a perambulating page from a book of 
fashions, dazzling the indigenes of Middleshire by 
the gaudiness of her colours, both as to mien and 
attire. 

For a detailed account of the vocal and instru- 
mental concert, see the local journals of the week 
following the event. As for the grand croquet 
match got up by the curate of St. Mary's-the- Virgin, 
«o successfully had he arranged the two contending 
parties — ^handicapped the game, so to speak — that 
it proved, as nearly as possible, a drawn battle. 

The croquet over, the guests were dissembled in 
the dining-room, partaking, previously to their 
departure, of various beverages, warm punch ap- 
pearing to attract the most admirers, when a note, 
requiring immediate answer, was brought in to the 
master of the house. Praying Lady Kettlewell, 
then on his arm, to excuse him, Pikeham opened 
and read it, as you shall do, reader. 

" My good Friend, — Imagine my distressii^ 
position. My faithful Henslow expired an hour 
ago 5 In my lonely, almost helpless condition, the 
blow is terrible. I feel this so acutely, that if I 
kneW where to address my wandering grandson, I 
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would recall him immediately. Ah ! how hard it 
seems that all who might minister to my comfort^ 
and mitigate the sorrows of my declining years^ 
should thus either voluntarily quit or be taken 
from mfe ! As to Henslow, I may replace her, but 
I can never fill her place. Pray come over early 
to-morrow morning — say about my usual break* 
fast time, and advise me on the subject. 
'• Yours very faithfully, 

*' Ralph Ringwood. 

" Felix Pikeham, Esq., Beech End." 

So, you see, Pikeham has already succeeded in 
making himself a sort of necessity to the Squire. 

" I beg your ladyship^s pardon for thus allowing^ 
business to intrude on pleasure/^ Pikeham 8aid> 
when he had finished the perusal of the Ringwood 
missive, " but I am under the absolute necessity of 
answering this. I will not be long absent.^^ 

Then retiring to his library, he wrote thus : — 

" My very dear Sir, — Deeply, most deeply, do* 
I condole with you. Rely upon me to-morrow at 
breakfast. 

'^ Your very faithful servant, 

*' Felix Pikeham. 
^'P.S. — I trust the super-excellent kippered 
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salmon you ate the last time I breakfasted at the 
Grange did not interfere with your digestion/^ 

He did not return to his guests immediately after 
despatching this answer^ but stood looking from the 
library window on the now deserted lawn, lost in 
profound meditation. A bold schemer was Pike- 
ham, a man who grasped a situation with the 
rapidity of lightning, and who, having once dis- 
covered what seemed to him a great opportunity,, 
never snfiTered it to pass for want of instant action 
on his part. Such an opportunity he had, within 
the last few minutes, detected, and he was now con- 
centrating all the energies of his acute intellect 
upon the question as to the fittest mode of seizing^ 
it, and bending it to his purpose. 

Five minutes of further reflection, and he had 
mentally drawn out an entire scheme of operations 
stretching into the far future, anticipated all their 
probable results, and calculated all the chances that 
existed for or against their success. 

'' It's a hundred to one on their success V^ was hia 
exulting mental ejaculation, as he returned to the 
dining-room. 

*' My dear Lady Kettlewell, I should like to show 
you some little pets in my poultry-yard,'^ he said. 
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blandly, when lie had pressed on her ladyship a 
second glass of the comforting punch. " Pray, 
allow me/^ and oflFering his arm, he led her out. 

" Here they are/^ the wired gate of the poultry- 
yard having been opened. " Some Sebright bantams. 
I have taken three first and five second-class prizes 
with them. A great relief to the heavily taxed 
mind is the converse with nature in any of its 
varied forms. A stem profession is mine, bringing 
one but too frequently in contact with the darkest, 
dreariest phases of human existence ; yet am I not 
inclined to judge my fellow creatures harshly. I think 
there is, on the whole, more good than evil in the 
world. I assure you that while, in the course of 
my extensive practice, I see much misery — much 
ruin, much desolation, I at the same time recog- 
nise a vast amount of readiness to aid struggling 
misery and unmerited misfortune. But my little 
beauties are eager for some share of my notice. 
See how they know me !^^ And he threw the ban- 
tams some barley, to draw them around him, 
furtively casting the while inquiring glances at Lady 
Kettlewell, to ascertain the effect which had been 
produced upon her by his recent flight of benevolent 
unctuosity. 

She was a kind-hearted, genial woman, though 
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not gifted with much penetration into character^ 
luid she really had been touched by his words to 
the extent of saying to herself, '' A very superior 
man this. If ever I change my lawyer, I can't do 
better than take him !'' which, on the whole, was a 
tolerably strong expression of sentiment, seeing 
whence it proceeded. ''Sweet little things !'' she 
continued aloud, '' how they come at your call ! 
What confidence you inspire in them ! Surely 
you never could have the heart to wring their 
necks?'" 

Fikeham laughed lightly, and in a vein of grim 
jocularity which he seemed powerless to resist, he 
answered, " No, no, I should never think of 
wringing their necks ; bantams, you know, are too 
small to be eaten.'' 

Then, throwing the little pets another handful 
of barley inside their own particular yard, he shut 
them in, and led Lady Kettlewell into the garden. 

'' It has, perhaps, never occurred to you," he 
said, as they walked, " to endeavour to trace the 
origin of some observation which has fallen from 
you, and which may have seemed to rise sponta- 
neously to your lips. Now that is exactly the rapid 
mental operation in which I have just been engaged, 
and the result has shown me how I came, in speak- 
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ing to you a few minutes ago, to utter those two 
words unmerited misfortune. Do you remember, 
Lady Kettlewell, at whose house you and I first 
met ? I see you do not. Permit me to refresh 
your memory. Tt was at an evening party (a 
musical party ; Smunker, who played the first flute 
in your husband^s orchestra to-day, was present, 
among other people) given by a friend and client 
of mine — an excellent man — a dear friend — now 
dead and gone — ^peace be with him ! — ^poor Rudolph 
Elsenfeldt.^^ 

*^ Elsenfeldt ! Elsenfeldt ! I certainly do remem- 
ber the name. Ah, yes ! Now I have it. To be 
sure ! People in Tybumia. A German woman 
and an English husband, or something of that sort. 
Very mixed society. A showy, dashing woman. 
By-the-bye — no ! no ! She was English, the husband 
German, or of German origin. I remember meet- 
ing them before they married, at the Chirpleys, old 
friends of mine. WasnH she rather below him in 
point of birth V^ 

^^ Precisely so. Lady Kettlewell, but an admir- 
able person — a woman of — of great qualities! 
Well, that showy, dashing wife is now a sad-eyed, 
heart-broken widow, reduced by a series of the 
most truly unmerited misfortunes — with the 
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recapitulation of which I will not harm your 
feelings — from the state in which you knew her to 
the lowest abyss of misery — inasmuch that — this I 
heard from a person who had just seen her — she is 
now seeking to enter some family in a domestic 
capacity!^' 

" Ah ! very melancholy indeed ! Pray, in what 
particular branch V* Lady Kettlewell asked, some- 
what surprised ; for, expecting this preamble to be 
followed by an appeal to her purse, she had already 
directed her hand to her pocket, with the inten- 
tion of giving her mite to Pikeham's interesting 
protegee. 

"That of housekeeper, most probably,'^ said 
Pikeham ; " for which, as far as I am competent to 
Judge from my former acquaintance with her — I 
have now lost sight of the poor soul for years — she 
is thoroughly qualified. If I rightly understand 
the person who has named this most distressing 
case to me, the diflSculty she now has to contend 
with is the absence of a recommendation from some 
lady of known position. Now — ahem ! if — any- 
body, for instance, who had known her, even ever 
so slightly, in her days of aflSuence, would, without 
reference to her past, and regarding her merely as 
she at present is — a person of spotless and unim- 
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peachable cLaracter— oh ! of the highest principles, 
my dear Lady Kettlewell ! — ^would, I say, interest 
herself in the poor lady's, or let's say the poor 
woman's behalf, why, I think she could not fail to 
be very shortly placed in a position of relative 
comfort." 

'^ He means me to do it," thought my lady. 

''The old lady understands me," thought Pikeham. 

''Poor woman," said Lady Kettlewell, "if you 
think I could be of any service to her, I'm ready 
to do what I can ; of course on the understanding 
that the recommendation comes from you. I've got 
into such messes about servants' characters. If 
you try to let them down gently, you have a row 
with their new mistress ; if you decline to state this, 
that, or the other things in their favour, you get — 
a — lawyer's letter. I beg your pardon for the 
allusion." 

" Oh ! never mind, I get many rubs of that sort — 
what lawyer doesn't ?— we're fair game. But as it 
happens, I'm thankful to yoii for the allusion. You 
remind me that, as a professional man, I ought to 
be especially tenacious of every sort of responsi- 
bility, even the most trifling. All I can say in the 
present matter is, that to the best of my belief you 
would, in recommending this unfortunate person to 
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the superintendence of a good establishment^ be 
rendering a double service, as well to her as to the 
lady or gentleman taking her. But I'll get the 
Mend who named her wishes to me — a member of 
my own profession ; a man at least as conscientious 
as myself — to call on you in London, and give you 
such details respecting her as I am not in a position 
to give you. Will that be agreeable to your lady- 
ship ^ 

Her ladyship replied that it would ; and though 
the vigilant Fikeham knew from her look that it 
would not, he instantly snapped her up with — 

" Thank you. Then I may tell my friend that 
you kindly consent, provided his report to you is 
satisfactory, to give his protSgSe/^ carefully accentuat- 
ing the word, " such a recommendation as will pro- 
bably insure a situation fitted to her abilities.^' 

'^You are welcome to go that length, .Mr. 
Fikeham, but no more/' 

"Lady Kettlewell !'' — squeezing her hand in a 
paroxysm of unctuous enthusiasm — '^ you are doing 
a good and Christian deed V^ Then to himself, with 
an internal grin of hideous satisfaction, " And build- 
ing an entire story in the edifice of my fortunes.'' 





CHAPTER IV. 

HAT same evening Pikeham took the mail 
train to London. He remained there 
two days, returning the third to Beech 
End. 

On the platform of the station at Paddington he 
met Arthur Topham, starting for Middleshire by 
the same train as himself. Arthur readily accepted 
the proposition he made that they should occupy 
the same carriage, hoping to hear from the Ring- 
woods^ confidential adviser some news of Hugh, who 
had written him but one letter within the last two 
months. 

^' Mr. Hugh is really very imprudent,^' Pikeham 
said, when they were seated in the smoking-carriage, 
replying to a question of Arthur^s on the above 
4subject. '^ I have seen a good deal of the Squire 
lately, and he complains bitterly of what he calls 
his grandson^s neglect. I need not tell you, Mr. 
Topham, that I do everything in my power to soothe 
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Ihe old gentleman^s irritation ; but with all the good 
will in the world, what can I say, in the absence of 
any news, beyond urging such pleas as that Mr. 
Hugh 'is naturally making the most of his time — 
is entirely absorbed by the wonders of nature and 
art — is perpetually in movement — is oblivious of 
the lapse of weeks and months — in short, has no 
jspare minutes for letter- writing?^' 

'^ What I chiefly blame in Hugh," said Arthur, 
^* is that he never mentions the route he is about 
to follow ; one would really think he desires not to 
be written to. The last letter I received from him 
was dated Dresden. He told me he had been there 
three weeks, and might, for aught he knew, stay 
there three weeks longer. As to his next point — 
not one word. A pretty state of things would arise 
if anything were to happen to Mr. Bingwood, and 
we knew not where to address Hugh. I hear from 
•Gamley that the old man has already worried himself 
into positive illness since the death of Henslow — 
-creature as he is of habit.^' 

'^ I can testify to that, Mr. Topham. I really 
do wish some of his lady friends would look him 
up a good successor to Henslow. It can't be sup- 
posed that Fm in the way of finding such an article. 
To be sure, I have a first-rate one myself, but I 
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would not spare her to an empenM*. Besid^ she's 
rather too Toung. Mr. Ringwood, for all his seTentr 
odd Tear?, has — ahem ! — an eye for the sex !** 

^ So Hugh has always said ; and yon know 
tiiere's no fool like an old fooL'^ 

"Which makes it really a matter ci Tit&l im- 
portance that no female serrant should be placed 

abont the Squire who might You imderstand 

me, Mr. Topham?** 

" Yes, and I agree with you. The rery thought 
of any occurrence such as you hint at makes me 
shudder. If I knew where to write to Hugh I 
should speak Terr strongly on this matter of the 
housekeeper.'* 

"OhP* said Pikeham, lightly, "I spoke in jest 
more than in earnest, although I wont deny that 
the question is one for the consideration of Mr. 
Ringwood's family. With ordinary precautions, I 
can't conceire that there is any real danger ; and 
on reflection, I shall myself take the Uberty of 
writing to Mrs. Ellingham of Highford, Mr. Hugh's 
aunt, you know, directing her attention to the 
point. In the meantime, such intimate firiends as 
yourself should be stirring about. There are 
hundreds of proper persons to be had, if one only 
knew where to place one's hand upon them," 
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" He's really very zealous^ this Pikeham/' was 
Arthur's thought^ as he subsided into silence, and 
opened his evening paper; while that of Pikeham, 
as he began cutting Punch, was, " Vvc thrown him 
on a false scent to begin with V^ 

Three weeks passed away, and still the domestic 
establishment of Bingwood Orange remained un- 
provided with a head. Old John Rowsham, Sarah 
the civil spoken, and the cook admimstering affairs 
more or less regularly, as a sort of provisional 
triumvirate. No pains, however, had been spared 
to obtain a suitable housekeeper ; neither, indeed, 
had there been any lack of applicants. Mrs. 
EUingham had written to Pikeham in reply to his 
letter, saying that her two darling boys being laid up 
with measles, she was unable to absent herself from 
home, so as to enter the field in the cause, but that 
she would write to some of her friends on the 
subject. Pikeham knew perfectly well what that 
meant. None of these " friends " would take the 
slightest trouble, even t6 the extent of answering 
Mrs. EUingham, unless it should so happen that 
any one of them had a faulty servant of whom she 
was anxious to rid herself quietly, in which case 
the said faulty domestic would inevitably be foisted 
on the Orange. Apparently, however, all Mrs. 

5—2 
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ElUngham^s " friends " were well suited at this time, 
as nothing had ever turned up in that quarter. 

Some of the Market Dimborough tradespeople, 
more particularly the grocers, had sent up aspirants 
for the post. Three of them had successively been 
deemed by the Squire, who insisted upon seeing 
them all himself, suflSciently meritorious to be 
passed on to Pikeham for further examination, or 
rather cross-examination, not to say browbeating, at 
the hands of that smooth spoken though stem 
inquisitor. But not one of these proved able to 
stand the tests to which he submitted them. 

There had come, in particular, from a remote 
part of the county, one woman of unexceptionable 
character, on her own hook, to use a popular 
phrase; but having unfortunately mentioned that 
reference for her antecedents might be made to 
Lady Dorothy Ashbury, she was at once sent about 
her business by the Squire, without even being 
passed through the Pikeham mill. 

^^ ^Evins knows wherever master will get suited,*' 
was the remark of Sarah the civil spoken to a 
querist on the subject, ^^ and it's my belief if the 
'Evins was to send us down a 'ousekeeper made o' 
purpose, what with master hisself, and what with 
Lawyer Pikeham, she'd be turned back." 
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Sarah the civil spoken, when she said this, 
knew no more than any other mortal what the 
next week was to bring about. 

You have probably not forgotten the conversa- 
tion which Lady Kettlewell held with Pikeham after 
their visit to the poultry-yard at Beech End. The 
whole matter had already passed away from her 
ladyship's not very retentive memory, when her 
footman one day informed her that a lady wished 
to see her on very particular business, giving the 
name of Mrs. John Smith. 

Mrs. John Smith ! Now, is it possible to imagine 
a name conveying less individuality? 

" What sort of a lady is she, William ?" Lady 
Kettlewell asked. 

" Well, my lady, she seems quite the lady, but 
quite plain.'' 

^' Plain ! Do you mean -ugly ?" 

"No, my lady, rather contrariways ; I mean 
plain dressed like." 

*' You'd better ask her what's her business, 
WiUiam ?" 

" Very well, my lady." 

"Mrs. John Smith," thought Lady Kettlewell, 
when William had left the room. " Haven't the 
slightest notion who she can be." 
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" Please> my lady/' William said, on returninff, 
^^she says she comes from a gentleman named 
Butterly, in Bedford Row/' 

" Butterly ! I don't know him ; perhaps your 
master does. Is he at home V^ 

" Yes, my lady, in the library, but he's at work 
with his music — scourin', I believe he calls it — and 
I couldn't venture to disturb him." 

" Not scouring, William, but scoring. Then, of 
course, he must not be interrupted. You may as 
well show Mrs. John Smith up." 

" Very good, my lady." 

And *^ my lady," smoothing her dress, prepared 
to welcome Mrs. John Smith, or to rebuff her, as 
the case might be. ^ 

" Mrs. John Smith !" said William, ushering in 
the person so styling herself. 

"I haven't the honour " Lady Kettlewell 

had begun, but pulled herself up short, as it occurred 
to her that she had seen her visitor before. 

" My name to you. Lady Kettlewell, is Elsen- 
feldt," saying which the speaker curtsied with 
exaggerated humility, and cast her eyes meekly 
to the ground. 

" Ah ! now I remember it all," said Lady Kettle- 
well. " When I was in Middleshire a gentleman 
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"Hpoke to me about you. Elsenfeldt — that^s it. So 
you have thought right to assume the name of 
Smith ?^' 

" It was my dear mother's maiden name," was 
the reply. '^ You know, my lady, I couldn't think 
of entering service under the name of my lamented 
husband.'' Here the pantomimic movement of 
wiping an imaginary te^ar was performed, and the 
wiper, as if overcome with emotion, leaned upon the 
back of the nearest chair. 

Lady Kettlewell, who was kindness itself, begged 
the " sad-eyed widow " of Pikeham's fancy picture 
to be seated, and then herself dropped into her own 
particular arm-chair. 

"I thank your ladyship for your intentional 
kindness," said Mrs. John Smith, as we must now 
call her ; " but the character in which I come doesn't 
warrant my profiting by it You have heard parti- 
culars about me from a charitable gentleman who 
knew my late husband, and, of course, myself, but 
of whom I have entirely lost sight since my bereave- 
ment ; so I need say no more than that I propose 
to enter a public institution or private family, as 
housekeeper, and shall feel deeply indebted to your 
ladyship if you will assist me in any way towards 
the attainment of my object," 
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' I promised Mr. Pitman — Pikeman- 
^ Pikeham, my lady/^ 



cc 



'Ah! Pikeham. Well, I was going to say — 
what I promised him was, to receive some gentle- 
man — a lawyer, I think — ^who would call respecting- 
you. I need not remark to you, Mrs. Elsenfeldt^ 
who have, under brighter circumstances, had ser- 
vants of your own, the extreme caution one i» 
obliged to observe in recommending a person un- 
known to one. When I say unknown, speaking to 
you, of course, I mean unknown as regards the 
performance of the particular duties which may be 
in question. For instance, you wont take offence- 
if I say that in these dear times, the richest families 
make economy a study, and from what I saw of 
your style of living I hardly should venture to say 
you are likely to be what is called an economical 
housekeeper. For honesty of purpose, high moral 
worth, and all that sort of thing, I should have no 
hesitation to recommend you, because of the circles' 
I know you to have moved in.^^ 

Do you observe the pitiable reasoning of her 
ladyship ? The woman before her has once moved ^ 
more or less, in the same circles which she flatter* 
herself she still lives to adorn — ergOy the woman 
before her, however she may chance to be wanting: 
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in the minor qualifications of a housekeeper^ must 
necessarily be a model of uprightness and trust- 
worthiness. 

Mrs. Smithy laughing heartily to herself, curtsied 
humbly^ and said, " Oh ! my lady, if you would 
do that, I ask no more. Let me once be placed 
in a situation, and you shall not have to blush for 
me.'' 

Lady Kettlewell started. The word "blush'* 
was not one to be lightly addressed to her. She 
glanced doubtfully at Mrs. Smith, who, however, 
herself, be it said, of an extreme pallor, was look- 
ing on the ground with fixed and impassive mien. 
Evidently no disagreeable allusion had been intended 
by her. 

" Would it not be better for you, my lady, to 
see Mr. Butterly?" Mrs. Smith then asked. "He- 
has known me for some years. It might be more- 
satisfactory to you, as it certainly would to me." 

Lady Kettlewell hesitated a moment. Prudence 
whispered to her that she could not take too many 
precautions before giving the recommendation now 
asked for. Indolence suggested to her that to 
receive this Mr. Butterly would cost her trouble,, 
and occupy time — that there was no doubt as to 
the identity of Mrs. Elsenfeldt alias Smith — and 
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that, after all, Mr. Pikeham, the hospitable and 
thriving host of Beech End was the person really 
responsible in the matter. So indolence gained the 
victory. 

^^ I don't think it's necessary for me to see this 
friend of Mr. Pikeham at present,'' she said. '^ Now, 
then, what do you want me to do for you?" 

" I suppose I cannot hope to find any one of 
jour ladyship's own friends in want of a house- 
keeper." 

" I'll inquire ; but I would not have you rely 
upon me to that extent. There are situations in 
abundance always open, and with the certainty of 
having a recommendation from me, you might go 
in search of them yourself." 

^' Thank you very much, my lady, I will ask no 
more from you. I should be ashamed to have you 
troubled by ladies coming to make personal inquiries 
of you. Would you object to give me a letter — in 
very general terms, of course ?" 

Lady Kettlewell hesitated. She was a wary old 
dame in the main, and the idea of a document bear- 
ing her signature to be carried hither and thither 
for a set purpose, even by a person of the highest 
moral worth, rather staggered her. 

" Perhaps your ladyship objects to writing — 
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many ladies do-^I did myself in former times. I 
wont ask it of you. I daresay I shan^t have very 
many ladies troubling you. Pray at what hour 
will it suit you to see them ?" 

At this juncture William came in with, '^ Please 
my laidy, master wants five pounds, and to know 
what time dinner^s ordered to-day.'' 

" Go and ask Baldwin for the five pounds, William.'' 
Baldwin was her maid, and apparently treasurer also. 
** And mind your master has enough small change. 
Last week he gave a cab-driver half-a-sovereign in- 
stead of a sixpence ; and tell him we dine at a 
quarter to seven — four to dinner — Mr. Smunker 
and somebody your master asked. Only he's sure to 
have forgotten all about it. Remind him it's an 
Opera night. But I had better see him myself, so 
bring me the five pounds, and I'll take 'em down." 
Here exit William. " You know, Mrs. Els — Smith 
I had better say, what an amount of waiting on and 
looking after the gentlemen require. And, on second 
thoughts, 1 don't see why I shouldn't give you the 
letter without more ado. It will save you some 
going and coming, and me the trouble of seeing 
people I sjiould wish anywhere else." Her ladyship 
was evidently getting into a fuss. The very mood 
in which the " sad-eyed widow" wished to see 
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her. '^ Have the goodness to sit down while I 
write/^ 

Relieved from the observation of Lady Kettlewell, 
'^ Mrs. Smith^^ suffered her black eyes to gleam with 
the satisfaction that filled her being at the success- 
ful issue of her visit. This letter was, as you have 
probably divined, reader, in point of fact the ob- 
ject she had from the first had in view; it was in 
this form alone that Lady Kettleweirs assistance 
could be of any real value to her. 

Once seated at her writing-table. Lady Kettlewell 
began to discover that the framing of a letter to 
meet all the exigences of the case was by no means 
the easy task she had imagined it. After a little 
hesitation she began — 

'^Lady Kettlewell presents her compliments ^* 

Then she stopped. 

" Compliments to whom V she asked herself, 
and being unprovided with an answer, she tore 
up the sheet of note paper, and began another 
with — 

'' Madam '' 

'^ But who is madam V* she again asked herself. 
'^ Am I writing to ladies in general, on the look out 
for housekeepers, or to Mrs. Thingummy here her- 
self ?^^ And being a second time unable to answer 
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her own question, she, a second time, tore her sheet 
into fragments. 

After a few moments of uneasy reflection, she 
once more commenced with an entirely new formula. 

" I hereby certify that the bearer is " But the 

appearance of the above seemed so formidably legal 
to her timid gaze, that she stopped suddenly and 
laid down her pen. What on earth was she going 
to certify for this Mrs. Thingummy to carry about 
with her, and show to the Lord knew whom ? And 
straightway a third sheet was condemned to the 
waste-paper basket. 

At this juncture Mrs. Smith, who had watched 
these consecutive acts with mingled scorn and alarm ; 
scorn, at the indecision of her new patroness, alarm, 
lest such indecision might prove fatal to the realiza- 
tion of her hope, said, with well assumed humility, 
*^ How sorry I am to be trespassing so on your lady- 
ship's kindness. I see you hardly know in what mode 
to frame the recommendation. Might I suggest one?^' 

Greatly relieved. Lady Kettlewell replied that 
she should be glad to hear how Mrs. Smith pro- 
posed to frame the recommendation. 

^^ Might not something of this sort do ?" asked 
Mrs. Smith. 

*' The bearer, giving my name, who is seeking a 
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situation as housekeeper in an establishment, either 
public or private, is well known to me, and I can 
safely, or, if you prefer the word, conscientiously 
recommend her '' 

" Stay,^^ broke in Lady Kettlewell, after having 
glanced at the clock on the chimney-piece, '^ that 
will do very well. If you^l repeat it, FU write after 
you ; but please speak slowly/^ 

Mrs. Smith did repeat the foregoing very slowly. 
Lady Kettlewell writing the same rapidly and ner- 
vously. 

" Recommend her Well, Mrs. Smith, now 

comes the question. What am I to recommend in 
you?'' 

'^ Oh ! my lady, it wouldn't be a great stretch of 
conscience to say I'm a good hand at pastry and 
preserves, for I assure you I always did look after 
my cook in those things. But I forgot — I remember 
your ladyship said you'd prefer keeping to the 
integrity, and so on — you said, I believe, honesty of 
purpose — ^high moral worth. ^' 

'^ Exactly so ; but be quiet a minute. If I stay 
here much longer Mr. Dulcimer will go out, and 
forget all about his money and the rest." Saying 
which, she turned again to her paper and scratched 
away at a great rate. 
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The entire result appeared in the letter whieh she 
presently read out, and which ran as follows : — 

'' The bearer, Mrs. John Smith, who is seeking a 
situation as housekeeper in an establishment, either 
public or private, is well known to me, and I can 
conscientiously recommend her in any position in 
which honesty of purpose and high moral worth 
are required/' 

To this she added her signature, together with 
her address and the date. 

After which Mrs. John Smith, triumphantly 
placing in her pocket this, to her most valuable 
document, curtsied her thanks to th(5 incautious 
writer, and quitted the house with a carriage per- 
ceptibly less humble than that with which she had 
entered it. 

'' I hope I haven't gone too far,'' Lady Kettle- 
well thought, as the door closed upon the protegee 
thus forced upon her. ^^ But, after all, if harm 
should ever arise, I've got that rich attorney to fall 
back upon." 

And from that hour she forgot all about Mrs. 
John Smith and the recommendation with which 
she had furnished her. 

One of the immediate consequences of the 
transformation of Mrs. Elsenfeldt into Mrs. John 
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Smith, was to fill with consternation a person of 
whom, during a brief though not unimportant 
period of this history, we saw a good deal, but who 
has of late enshrouded himself in a discreet silence. 

It is announced by printed bills on the ground- 
floor windows of that small but genteel residence, 

No. — , in Place, Kensington, that the same is 

to be let furnished, with immediate possession ; for 
terms, application to be made to Messrs. Shiver and 
Draw, House and Estate Agents, &c. &c. 

'^ Hullo ! what the deuce is up now V' This 
takes us back a month or so in the course of our 
narrative. And the speaker, the great Investigator 
Windround, knocks sharply at the door of the 
house in question. 

" House to let, eh, ma^am V^ to the dried up 
piece of female humanity who after a considerable 
delay answers his summons. 

*' Yes, sir. Got border to view V 

" No, ma^am,^' rather impatiently. ^^ Pray do you 
happen to know how long the house has been 
empty T^ 

" The lady as lived here only left a fortnight ago. 
I and my husband come in the same hevenin^ as 
she went hoflf by the railway.'^ 

" Pray do you know what railway T^ 
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" Can't say, sir. We was put in by Shiver and 
Draw at a hour's notice — as hoften happen to us — 
and we both seed the lady drive away just barter 
we'd took the keys." 

*' Well, FU go to Shiver and Draw's. Good-day, 
ma'am." Then to himself as he turned away, 
*' Here's a pretty go ! Given me the slip ! How 
could I be such an ass ? Hi, Cab," to the driver 
of the first that passed, " go there !" pointing to the 
address on the bills. 

Arrived at Shiver and Draw's, he addressed him- 
self to the head-clerk, on the subject of the house 
in question. 

'^Mrs. Elsenfeldt, sir?" the clerk answered, 
turning to a register. " Tell you all we know. 
Here's the name. Widow lady, yearly tenant, 
with three months' warning on either side. Threw 
it up at three days' notice, paying quarter's rent 
additional." After closing the book, " I remember 
the party. Fine looking woman, dark eyes. Told 
us she was going to live with an invalid brother in 
the North of England, and meant to discharge all 
her servants." 

Windround thanked the clerk and retired dis- 
comfited. 

'' Brother in the North of England !" he said 

VOL. II. 6 
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to biiDfeif ; ^ tLat wont do ! Sbe bas no Isother — 
meaust to tliiov inqidren on a false scent. Where- 
erer I look for ber it wont be in the North of 
Engbnd. IH begin br hunting up some of the 
tradespeo^ who serred her." 

And so he did — butcher^ baker, grocery and in 
addition to them^ one of the servants she had 
recently discharged. The result of his inquiries 
was to satisfy him completely that their object 
had left England for France. 

Nothing remained for him but to find the cab- 
driver who had driven her to the station. This 
was no easy task^ and its accomplishment cost him 
an entire week, because he found that the wily 
widow, on the occasion of her departure, instead 
of sending for a cab from the nearest stand, had 
managed to call at her house for her luggage in a 
cab which she had been using for more than an 
hour. The driver, when found and questioned on 
the subject, had very little to say of any value. 
He indicated, to the best of his recollection, the 
round he had driven the lady, stating that she 
seemed to be principally occupied in paying bills ; 
tliat she had, at a shop which he indicated, bought 
n travrlling-bag, and had finally been set down 
with \\vv luggage at the Charing Cross Station, 
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telling the porters, within his hearing, that she wished 
her luggage labelled for Boulogne. 

What rendered all this the more unsatisfactory 
io Windround was, that while the movements 
•described to him by no means indicated a flight, 
yet it was impossible not to perceive that the widow 
had so contrived matters as to have, in point of 
fact, disappeared without leaving the slightest trace 
behind her. 

'' Blest if I ain't stumped this time V^ was the 
expression of the Great Investigator's opinion on 
the whole case, as, angry and crestfallen, he wended 
his way to Mr. Orley's place of business, for the 
purpose of relating to that gentleman the tactics 
by which his vigilance had been baffled. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JH, Mr. Rowsham, how can you?'' It is 
Mrs. John Smith who, in the house- 
keeper's room at the Grange, asks this 
question. 

Old John Rowsham does not attempt to answer 
it otherwise than by laughingly telling Mrs. Smith 
she is a cheery one, and he does hope she'll get 
the place. 

So, you see, the widow is thoroughly up in her 
new part. 

The manner of her entry on the scene of Ring- 
wood Grange has been as follows : — 

The day but one before that on which we now 
find her there, she had called quite promiscuously, 
in her own words, at the house, having heard 
some weeks ago from that dear keeind Lady Kettle- 
well — who, if not exactly a former mistress of hers, 
was almost as good as such, knowing her as her lady- 
ship did, so many years — how Squire Ringwood was 
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in want of a housekeeper. She hadn't been quite free 
herself at the time she first heard about the place^ 
so she thought like enough she might now find it 
gone^ but as it had not yet been filled^ why, there 
fihe was, ready to take it, if everything should be 
found satisfactory on both sides, at a minute's 
notice. 

She had commenced operations by playing the 
artillery of her eyes upon old Rowsham. She had 
then, in a few artful words, disarmed the inevitable 
opposition of John's niece, Sarah the civil spoken, 
thus accomplishing her first object, that — namely, of 
gaining speech with Mr. Ringwood. His library 
door once closed behind her, she became another 
woman altogether, indeed her presentation of her- 
self to him was, in American phraseology, a caution. 

In manner and appearance she was the upper- 
class servant all over ; humble, yet not wanting in 
a certain proper dignity ; deferential, yet, in all that 
concerned her supposed occupation, prompt and self- 
asserting ; while her whole tone and address were 
pervaded by an anxiousness and suavity, almost a 
tenderness which seemed to belong to the nurse 
rather than to the housekeeper. This combination 
of qualities was, in fact, exactly what was required 
by the Squire. 
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"There seems every reason to believe that yoii^D 
suit me, Mrs. Smith ;^^ Mr. Ringwood said, after a 
conversation of more than half an hour. " In my 
grandson^s absence, I usually consult my solicitor on 
these little matters. If you have no objection, Fll 
order you to be driven over to Market Dimborough, 
just to answer a few questions which Mr. Pikeham 
will put to you." 

"Anything you please, sir," was her reply j "I 
take the liberty to say I think your situation will 
suit me,, and it^s not every one that would. Tm in 
no hurry, sir, I can wait your convenience." 

" Oh r you wont have to wait long, an hour and 
a half, or two at most, will settle the matter. 
Have the goodness to ring that bell." Then to Row- 
sham, on his answering the summons, " Let Dickson 
put a horse into something at once, and drive Mrs- 
Smith over to Mr. Pikeham^s office, you know what 
for. You'd better step over to the stables yourself,, 
to be quite sure he gets the message right ; tell him 
to make haste — and of course he'll call at the post- 
office for the day-mail letters.'' 

" Yes, sir." And as he passed the door of the 
servant's hall, Rowsham peeped in, called his niece 
to him, and whispered in her ear, " This one's as- 
good as engaged. I can see master's quite took ta 
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her already/' Then with the instinctive jealousy of his 
order^ '^ I hope she'll turn out as soft as she looks V 

When Dickson stopped the phaeton at the office 
in Market Dimborough^ it was found that Mr. 
Pikeham was not only out at the time^ but likely 
to be absent the whole day. 

''Never mind^ Mr. Dickson/' said Mrs. Smith, 
with quiet resignation, '' Fll wait at the inn where 
Fve left my boxes — the Chequers, you must know 
it — a respectable house, they told me at the Station. 
Please go back to the Grange, and tell Mr. Ring- 
wood Fm waiting his orders." 

''Very well, Mrs. Smith, it's your business — 
good morning, ma'am — and good-bye in case we 
don't meet again." And Dickson drove off to the 
post-o£Gice, his private commentary on this the 
latest postulant being, "She's of the quiet sort, 
but 111 back her to be an out and outer when she 
gets into the collar. My winkins ! ain't she got a 
pair o' eyes !" 

" Out for the day !" was the Squire's exclama- 
tion, on receiving the communication sent in by 
Dickson. " How extraordinary ! and how particu- 
larly annoying ! Well, well ! I suppose I must 
wait my attorney's pleasure. Somehow or another, 
I am doomed to disappointments of this sort. Ah ! 
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Hum ! From Mrs. EUingham/^ petulantly, as lie 
took up one of the letters brought in by Rowsham. 
^^ Give me my glasses ! No — not those ! You are 
always making mistakes about my glasses. Quick ! 
So ! Right at last. Hum, hum \" Then after reading 
the letter, " Just like her ; there^s Aunt Judy all 
over, making use of everybody. Here ! Rowsham ! 
Another housekeeper is oflfered me. You^U never 
guess who she is.'^ Rowsham bent his head, and 
raised his grizzled eyebrows deferentially, to inti- 
mate that he would not even make the attempt. 
'' Roberts ! Think of that ! Roberts ! Mrs. 
EUingham is taking her husband — though she says 
he^s taking her — abroad, for the health of those 
darling boys — the little plagues ! She's breaking 
up the Highforth establishment, so she kindly 
offers me Roberts. That treasure, she calls the 
woman, who must be as old as you are. She 
can't make preserves without spectacles as strong 
as magnifying-glasses. No ! no ! Fll have no old 
women about me. Poor Henslow had got to want 
almost more nursing than I did myself; and then 
Roberts is a rank Dissenter. Her Presbyterian 
praying and preaching would send me distracted. 
Much obliged to you, Mrs. EUingham, but favour 
declined on the instant ! Bring me the inkstand. 
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Bowsham^ I must write by this night's post to 
knock that notion on the head; for she's quite 
capable of sending me her treasure on trial. 
Make haste^ man ! What the devil arc you after^ 
fombling among the papers ? There I Now I 
haven't got the proper glasses for writing. How 
often am I to tell you that I write and read with 
different numbers ! Hang me, if you don't grow 
more forgetful^ or more obstinate^ or more some- 
thing every day ! That will do, get about your 
business^ Bowsham !" 

The Squire's irritation only subsided when he had 
written a letter, which he described as '^ a floorer/' 
to Mrs. Ellingham, and in which he all but insulted 
that lady for the offer she had made him. The 
under-current of the old gentleman's thoughts in 
all this, probably, was that he had already very 
nearly made up his mind to take Mrs. Smith, and 
beheld in Mrs. Ellingham's " treasure" a would-be 
competitor for the situation, by rejecting whom he 
must displease Mrs. Ellingham. Now Mrs. Elling- 
ham, strong-minded, independent and intrusive, yet 
honest of purpose, and of unyielding justice in her 
views, was one of the very few people living of 
whom he stood a little in awe. The practical effect, 
therefore, of the receipt of her letter was to turn 
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the scale in Mrs. Smithes favour. At all events, 
his answer to Mrs. Ellingham was a rejection of 
Roberts in phraseology by no means complimentary 
to that valued domestic. 

The next day, hearing nothing either of Pikeham 
or Mrs. Smith, the Squire ordered the close carriage 
soon after breakfast, and was driven to the office in 
the High Street. Mr. Kkeham had not yet made 
his appearance; neither, in the opinion of Ned 
Bolfrey, was he likely to do so during the day, 
having had his letters sent out to him at Beech 
End, from which place he proposed to go straight 
to a remote part of the country on very pressing 
business. 

'^ How extraordinary,^^ exclaimed Mr. Ringwood, 
testily, '^ that he did not let me know this yester- 
day.^^ 

" I really donH think, sir, he was aware of this 
important business yesterday,^' Ned Bolfrey said 
calmly, as he levelled his one eyeglass at the 
Squire — an act, by the way, which, even on the 
part of an equal, always had an irritating effect on 
the old gentleman. 

''You don't think P' he cried. "The repre- 
sentative of a man of business should never be 
allowed to think — he should be made to know. 
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Grood Heaven^ sir ! Sup2K)sc the case of a client — 
myself^ for instance — being taken suddenly ill^ and 
his lawyer not to be traced ! Are you aware, «jir, 
of the possible consequences to which such negli- 
gence might give rise ?" The eyeglass again 
levelled at him. " Wliat, sir, do you wish me 
to understand that you differ from mc in opinion ? 

I — ^I That's enough, sir ! Vd rather not 

hear your explanation. I see how it is. I shall 
have to act in the present emergency without con- 
sulting Mr. Pikeham at all. Now, sir, just tell me 
this. Are you, or are you not, in a position to say 
whether Mr. Pikeham will be free to come over to 
Bin'gwood Grange to-morrow morning before — let 
us say twelve o'clock ?'' 

'' BeaUy, Mr. Ringwood,'' Ned said, considerately 
taking down his offending glass, ^^ I hardly dare 
venture to pledge Mr. Pikeham for so early an 
hour.'' 

*' Well, sir, do you dare venture to pledge him 
for any hour at all during the day ?" 

'' No, sir, honestly I dare not. He is just now 
pressed with such an unusual amount of business 
that " 

" Quite enough, sir. I don't want your reasons. 
I shall for once take my business into my own hands.. 
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You are probably not aware — indeed, how should you 
be? — that a most respectable and highly recom- 
mended female has been kept waiting since yester- 
day morning to be questioned by Mr. Pikeham as 
to her fitness for the place of housekeeper at Ring- 
wood Grange. Well, sir, it now appears there can 
be no certainty of my being in a position to give 
her my answer even by to-morrow. Do you mean to 
■say that this is proper, sir ? Do you call it business- 
like ? There ! No excuses, if you please ! You 
may talk till to-morrow without repairing the 
grievance. There is but one course left. Favour 
me with a sheet of paper. I will write Mr. Pike- 
ham a letter which I desire may be sent at once 
to his private residence.^' 

When Pikeham returned home to dinner that day 
— he had a quiet party of six, Bolfrey being of the 
number — the Squire's letter, which ran as follows, 
was placed in his hand : — 

"Dear Sir, — I regret your lengthened absence 
from your oflSce. It obliges me to take upon 
myself a responsibility from which I had hoped your 
zeal would have relieved me. I have seen a house- 
keeper who is excellently recommended, and who 
seems in every way suited to my requirements. 
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Belying upon your profesnional aid^ which has 
hitherto never failed me, I have already kept her 
too long in uncertainty. IS, therefore, you cannot 
come over to the Grange by twelve to-morrow, I 
must engage her without your assistance and advice. 
" Faithfully yours, 

" Ralph Ringwood/^ 

Having read it, Pikeham, with a bland smile, 
said to Bolfrey, " Mark me, Ned, it is impossible — 
absolutely impossible! — that I can get to Ring- 
wood Grange by twelve to-morrow. You will ride 
over by eleven or half-past, and express to Mr. 
Ringwood in the most respectful terms my deep 
regret at my inability to wait upon him/^ 

'' Am I to say anything about the person — the 
housekeeper — Mr. Ringwood has in his eye ?" Ned 
asked, levelling his glass at his respected principal, 
who had not the Squire^s antipathy to that weapon 
of modem coxcombry. 

" Not one word, Ned. The contents of this 
letter are presumed to be unknown to you. More- 
over, the Squire indicates absolutely the alternative 
of my non-appearance before twelve to-morrow." 

Mr. Ringwood had, on his return home from 
Market Dimborough, written to Mrs. Smith, at the 
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Chequers Inn^ stating that he should seed a 
carriage on the following morning, to convey her to 
the Grange, arriving there by half-past twelve, 
when she would receive a definite answer on the 
subject of the situation she had applied for. 

The hour thus indicated has now arrived, and 
she has made her second appearance in the house- 
keeper's room. She has not been there five 
minutes before she has contrived to throw a few 
outlying meshes of the net of her fascinations over 
old John Rowsham, to the extent of drawing from 
him some flowery compliments of the pantry order, 
in reply to which she has coquettishly uttered the 
ejaculation with which the chapter opened. 

And now Mrs. Smith is for the second time in 
the Squire's presence. ^ 

^^Good morning, Mrs. Smith,'' he says, lying 
back in his easy chair, and folding his flowered 
silk dressing-gown over his knees. " Have the 
goodness to come nearer, I'm a little deaf. Thank 
you. Well, Mrs. Smith, I find my solicitor is un- 
able to afford the time requisite for the conversa- 
tion I intended he should have held with you. No 
doubt he is more remuneratively engaged. At 
all -events I am obliged to dispense with his 
services. Let me see. I forget the name of 
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the lady you last lived with — Lady Kitty some- 
thing " 

''No, sir. Lady KetilewcU. I did not say I 
lived with her ladyship. Vm strictly truthful, sir/' 

''An excellent quality, Mrs. Smith,'^ broke in 
the Squire, " but you certainly named this Lady 
Kettleton/' 

" Kettlewell, sir. What I said was that she is 
well acquainted with my — I mean that she knows 
all about' me. You may remember, sir, you saw 
her ladyship's letter. Perhaps you'd like to see it 
again?" 

" Oh no ! — I wont trouble you. Mr. Pikeham's 
clerk — ^rather a puppy, by-the-byc — sticks a single 
glass in his face — absurd affectation in a youngster 
of that class ! — came here about an hour ago, and 
told me he believed Mr. Pikeham is acquainted 
with Lady Kettlewell. I confess I never heard the 
name before — so many new names come up since I 
retired from the world. Oh, stay ! — I'm forget- 
ting. Bless me, what a wretched head mine is! 
I want somebody about me with a good memory. 
It seems that she married Dulcimer — man of 
good family, Barty, I think they call him; great 
friend of Mr. Uffington, who's often here. How- 
ever, what I'm coming to is, that I think all this 
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sort of thing is perfectly satisfactory. I may as well 
explain that you would fill in every respect the place 
of my late housekeeper, a servant of over forty 
years' standing. Entire responsiblity of the house- 
hold, no interference from anybody, wages the 
same. On reference to my books, I find the sum to 
be sixty guineas a year. To tell you the truth, I 
seldom take so much trouble as I have been forced 
to take in order to find that entry. Ah ! Mrs. 
Smith, it's in cases like the present that I feel my 
loneliness, my dependence. As if it were not enough 
to be deserted by my own flesh and blood, here I 
am, condemned by the absence of my professional 
adviser to enter into miserable details of this sort. 
But to return. You'll have to look after my little 
personal comforts, and various matters to which 
my medical attendant, Mr. Garnley, will direct 
your attention. Not that I'm a man to give need- 
less trouble. Oh, nobody less so ! I hate to put 
others out of their way ; though, by-the-bye, there 
is one point to which I may as well call your 
attention before you decide to enter my service. 
It is that at times I am irritable — I may say, 
very irritable; but I really can't help it, Mrs. 
Smith. It's all the state of my nerves. Garnley 
says I give way too much ; he talks of neuralgic 
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pains, and says if I would take this, that, and the 
other I should get rid of them. Bosh ! Rubbish ! 
These doctors must say something for their money. 
Now Fve mentioned it, you wont be surprised if I do 
break out a little at times. You^l know it means 
nothing — nothing in the world, I assure you. Well, 
what do you say ? Are you disposed to take the 
place? If so, Fm ready to engage you without 
further delay." 

Mrs. Smith did her best at a domestic curtsey, 
saying, " I thank you kindly, sir ; I'm quite 
agreeable. "When would you like me to come, sir ?" 

'^ The sooner the better, Mrs. Smith. I under- 
stand you to say you are now free ; though perhaps 
you would wish to return to London for a few days/' 

" No, sir, thank you ; not at all. Fve got 
nothing to say to my friends but what I can write. 
If you please, FU go over to Market Dimborough for 
my things, and come up this evening ; or, as they're 
already packed, if you'd prefer my staying here 
now, they might be fetched.'^ 

*^ Decidedly," the Squire said, '^ most decidedly. 
Much better to remain now, and enter on your 
duties. If you'll ring the bell, I'll give Rowsham 
orders." Then, when the old butler came in, 
'^ Rowsham, Mrs. Smith is engaged as successor to 

VOL. II. 7 
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Henslow. You^U place her in authority over the 
servants. I wish everything to go on precisely as in 
Henslow^s time. That will do. You may both 
go. Dear me, how tired I am ! quite prostrated. 
Ah r one mbment, Smith V This authoritatively, 
by way of reminding her that she had become his 
servant. " You told me you were accustomed to in- 
valids. I wish youM suggest some restorative not 
too stimulating — some remedy for this sprt of 
inward sinking. Let me see. It^s now/' looking 
at the clock, " oh, half an hour to luncheon ! What 
would you recommend ?'' 

'^ What do you think* you could fancy, sir ?'^ 
asked Smith, who was taken somewhat unawares, 
and herein she committed an error. Valetudinarians 
of the Ringwood type like to be advised, not con- 
sulted. Accordingly,, the Squire turned sharply from 
her, threw himself back in his chair, saying, " Oh, 
never mind ! Rather than discuss the point, I'll. go 
on suffering — yes, suffering ! Pray leave me to 
myself. Smith V' 

" Smith ^ walked slowly, even solemnly, from the 
room, observing a respectful silence. 

Prompt to repair her error, after conferring for 
half a minute with Rowsham, she returned, bringing 
in a glass of orange bitters. 
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'' What's this ?" Mr. Ringwood asked, sharply. 
'' Please to taste it^ sir/' she said, liazardiug a 
seductive smile. 

'' Oh, if you recommend it, of course I will V' 
And he did. 

" Why, surely this is \" — a second sip — " no, it 
isn't I" — ^a third — " yes, it is ! — ^my own orange 
bitters, from Fortnum and Mason's !" 

'^ To be sure it is, sir, and the one thing of all 
others I should have recommcnded^-only, as I 
hadn't been able to learn from Mr. Rowsham 
whether there was any in the house, I didn't like 
to name it. I have a great opiuion of it, sir. It's 
comforting, it's strengthening, it's mildly stimulat- 
ing, and it doesn't load the stomach." 

'' Ah, Smith, I see you've got a head on your 
shoulders." And he emptied the glass. 

The new housekeeper took it from him, with a 
look carefully composed to tell him that, while she 
rather thought she had got a head on her shoulders, 
she was in no degree puffed up by such conviction, 
and was full of submission to those placed in autho- 
rity over her, and of devotion to those to whose 
comfort it was at once her duty and her pleasure 
to minister. 

Soothed and flattered, Mr. Ringwood bade her 

7—% 
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go, and be sure she took her time to eat her dinner 
— for his own experience told him that to eat hur- 
riedly after driving in the sun, was, in the matter 
of digestion, a sheer tempting of Providence. 

So, all things considered, Mrs. John Smith may 
be congratulated on the success of her first appear- 
ance in her new character. 

It was not till she had been installed for nearly 
a week at the Grange that Pikeham found time to 
eall upon his respected client, her master. 

*^ And now, my dear Mr. Ringwood,^^ he said, after 
having touched upon half a dozen business topics, 
of more or less importance, " how goes on your 
new housekeeper V^ 

^^ Excellently well,'^ the Squire replied, rather 
savagely. ^^ I believe I have found a first-rate servant ; 
but no thanks to you for the same \" 

" Oh, my dear sir, do not for one moment imagine 
I have neglected your interests, even in the compa- 
ratively insignificant matter of the choice of a ser- 
vant. Now I'll tell you exactly what occurred. I 
had business of an important, most important cha- 
racter, in a distant part of the country. Still I 
was prepared to sacrifice other interests to yours, 
had I perceived any likelihood that my absence from 
the Grange, at this particular juncture, would be 
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attended with evil consequences. I therefore put 
in movement some of that occult machinery which is 
always more or less at the disposal of our profession, 
whereby I discovered to my great satisfaction that 
this housekeeper — Mrs. Brown, I believe, or Green, 
or some such everyday name — was recommended by 
a lady of title, with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, who is, moreover, married to a particular 
friend of Mr. UfBngton. In short, I felt satisfied 
that you were in thoroughly competent hands, and 
there I left you. One result at least of my non- 
appearance will be that nobody can ever charge me 
with having influenced you in the choice of a ser- 
vant.^' 

'' And pray, Mr. Pikeham,'' asked the Squire, 
" what if you were so charged ?^' 

" Humph ! A matter of no great moment, to be 
sure ; and yet, you know, as I have been to a cer- 
tain extent instrumental in the rejection of other 
servants, it might be insinuated that I had some 
particular preference for this one.^' 

" But you never saw the woman in your life, 
Pikeham.^' 

" I don^t even know her name, my dear sir. But 
what would that matter, supposing any stupid or 
malevolent person had any motive for attributing to 
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me an excess of power I neither possess nor ambi- 
tionate, as regards your affairs ? But really we are 
attaching too much importance to the question/' 

" We ! 'Tis you alone/' 

" I then. And now I think I have occupied 
sufficient of your time/' 

" Far from it ; you know I am always glad to 
talk with you. By-the-bye, you ought to see Mrs. 
— not Brown — ^nor Green — ^but Smith." 

" Smith, eh ? Well, sir, if you wish it." 

" May I ask you to ring the bell ?" 

Pikeham did so. 

" A second time/' said the Squire ; " I always ring 
twice for my housekeeper." 

Pikeham repeated the pull, and took up a book, 
lest, strong as was his control over his facial muscles, 
he should, on the new housekeeper's entry, prove 
unequal to the occasion. 

'^ Smith, this is Mr. Pikeham. He'll be a fre- 
quent guest here, and his judgment in cooking is 
not to be despised." 

" Smith" dropped the curtsy she had studied for 
her present character. Pikeham, covering the lower 
part of his countenance with the book, replied to 
her obeisance by a patronizing nod. 

^* When will you dine with me, Pikeham, and 
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try Smith's pastry, for^ ou special occasions she 
makes it herself, and I can answer for its excellence ?' 

The question thus put by the Squire checked any 
disposition which Pikcham might have felt to mer- 
riment, for he was irresistibly reminded by it how, 
for some time after Elsenfeldt^s death, he had been 
wont to abstain religiously from partaking of food, 
solid or fluid, which could by any chance have 
passed through the widow's hands. Immediately, 
however, he bethought him of the changed character 
of the present circumstances, and his momentary 
seriousness gave way before the sense of the ludi- 
crous which was inseparable from the actual 
situation. 

"From what I know of Lady Kettlewell,'' he 
said, " she must be a judge of good cookery. You 
may depend upon it, Mr. Ringwood, Mrs. Smith 
comes firom an excellent school.'' 

" The very best, Mr. Pikehara. I think I may 
say that without vanity," Mrs, Smith observed, 
dropping her eyes before the attorney; and then 
continued, turning to her master, " Pray, sir, 
what day would you please to name for this 
dinner ?" 

" Pikeham, I leave you to name it," said the 
Squire, " and 111 get Arthur Topham and another 
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or two to meet you. We must not let Smith hide 
her light under a bushel.'^ 

A day having been fixed for the dinner, the 
housekeeper left the room, whereupon the Squire; 
returned to the enumeration of her excellent qua- 
lities. " It^s dangerous/^ he said, " to trust to first 
appearances ; but I really do think I have hit upon 
something answering to Mrs. EUingham's term — a. 
treasure. She's thoughtful, ready, doesnH talk 
too much, and is gentle as a cat in her movements.^* 

" As a cat V' Pikeham repeated, smiling grimly. 
*^ Well, my dear sir, it^s to be hoped she may never 
be found to have any other feline propensities." 

" Oh ! I daresay she could scratch if oppor* 
tunity were given her. A woman with such eyes 
as those, eh, Pikeham? But I rather think she 
sees what is pretty generally known, that I'm not 
the sort of man servants are likely to take any 
liberties with.'^ 

" Deluded old man !" thought Pikeham ; but hc: 
said, ''I should rather imagine you were not,., 
sir !" 

When this conversation had lasted long enough 
to convince Pikeham that the new housekeeper had 
lost very little time in taking, as the phrase is, the 
measure of her master's foot, he withdrew, telling 
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the Squire lie would walk to the stables, having^ 
left his horse there. His object in so doing was. 
to ascertain, by a few adroit questions addressed ta 
some of the servants, what were the opinions formed,, 
up to the present time, respecting Mrs. Smith. 

" You must be glad, Rowsham," he said to the- 
butler, '' to have the extra work you were beginning 
to complain of taken off your hands. Mrs. Smith 
seems a stirring sort of woman.^* 

'^ Oh, sir V^ replied Rowsham, " we really have 
got a housekeeper that's a credit to the Grange* 
Indeed, quite the lady, as one may say ; a woman 
that knows what gentlefolks are accustomed to." 

'^ Ah ! indeed ! Pray do you happen to know 
whether she is or has been married ; whether wife, 
widow, or neither ?'' 

"I haven't an idea on the subject, Mr. Pike-, 
ham. Though she's a free-spoken woman, she saysi 
very little about herself; but somehow, do you 
know, sir, I think she's one as has seen better days. 
I assure you she's got a way o' presidin' over our 
tea-tray that wouldn't disgrace the drawin'-room > 
and you know, Mr. Pikeham, we're judges o' themi 
little things." 

" How does your niece like her, Rowsham ?" 

" Well, Sarah's the wrong sex, you know, sir, to. 
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take completely to a new upper woman. But I 
must say^ Mrs. Smith seems to me every way dis- 
posed to do the girl justice. In course, Sarah felt 
at first master^s givin' up takin' his night draught 
from her, which he^i got into quite regular like ever 
since poor Henslow fell ill ; only, as I told the 
girl, it wasn^t to be supposed that would go on 
after a head woman come ; for the girPs but young, 
and with good looks of her own too. Indeed, 
between you and me, sir, if you^ll excuse the 
liberty, I wasn't sorry when it come to an end, for 
though master's gettin' on for eighty, he's been a 
gay one in his time, and people will talk when 
there's a girl in the case, if it's only for envy of her." 

The next person Pikeham saw was Dickson, the 
coachman, a shrewd fellow, who had not been so 
long at the Grange but that his eye was set at 
least as much upon its future as upon its present 
possessor. Still he was bound by material interests 
to the existing order of things, having married a 
former cook of the establishment, who in addition 
to ministering to his personal comforts over the 
stables, was wont to make herself useful in various 
remunerative ways at the house. 

'^Warm for the season, Dickson?" Pikeham 
began. 
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" It is warmish^ Mr. Pikeham/' Dickson an- 
swered. " Have your mare out^ sir ?^' 

" If you please/' Then, when the mare, as neat 
a hack as money could purchase, was brought out, 
'^ She looks well, doesn't she, Dickson ?'' 

" That she does, sir. She's a credit to your 
stableman. Better let me take your stirrups up a 
a hole. There, sir — ^that's about it." 

" Well, Dickson, and how do you like your new 
housekeeper ?" 

" Can't say I know very much about her, sir, 
but my wife and she gets on well enough together. 
She seems to me to have lots o' gumption in her." 

" Gumption, eh ? I should say thaf s just what's 
wanted among the people here. She'll rouse the 
Squire, and put some life and movement into the 
sleepy old place." 

" I know one thing, Mr. Pikeham, I wish she'd 
do, that is persuade master to use the carriages 
more ; it would do him and them, as well as the 
bosses, good. If you'll believe me, sir, I'm a'most 
tired o' takin' them bosses out in the break. Once 
a week's the most master ever goes out himself." 

" Tell Mrs. Smith that, Dickson. I shouldn't at 
all wonder if he listens to what she says. Good 
day, Dickson." 
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' And slipping half-a-crown into the coachman's 
willing palm^ Pikeham rode off. 

As he quitted the yard^ and put his easy-going 
mare into a canter across the park^ he said to him- 
self, '' Quite satisfactory as far as it goes. She's 
a wonderful creature V* 





CHAPTER VI. 

|HIS being neither a book of travels nor a 
handbook of foreign galleries^ we are not 
called upon either to follow with exacti- 
tude Hugh Eingwood's somewhat tortuous wander- 
ings or to attach ourselves to his footsteps^ as he 
saunters^ marvelling and spell-bound, through the 
lands and cities which are the great birthplaces 
and homes of art. 

Any admirer of pictures may imagine for 
himself the delight which would be experienced 
by a. young man of enthusiastic temperament^ 
early imbued with the love of paintings and, as an 
amateur, exceptionally devoted to its practice, thus, 
for the first time in his life, suflFered to roam at 
large wherever his inclination might lead him. 

When it is said of Hugh that, as a matter of tech- 
nical study, he directed his attention more especially 
to the great masters of landscape painting, Dutch, 
French, or Italian, it must not be supposed that he 
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was otherwise than fully capable of appreciating 
whatever is most elevated in pictorial art ; whether 
as exemplified in the mediaeval realism of Diirer 
and Holbein, the epic grandeur and awful sublimity 
of Michael Angelo, the engaging tenderness, soft- 
ness, and mellowness of Leonardo da Vinci, the 
profound pathos and seraphic purity of Raphael, the 
vigorous handling and gorgeous effectiveness of 
Rubens, the inexhaustible invention of Paul Veronese, 
the loifty simplicity of Titian, and the works in 
general of the great Venetian colorists. If he 
felt disposed to hold Spanish art in less estimation, 
it was doubtless because, though the portraits of 
Velasquez are undeniably equal, nay, often superior 
to those of Titian, while the works of Murillo 
are surpassingly natural and sympathetic, Spanish 
painting is, as a rule, fettered by religious asceticism, 
and therefore necessarily limited in its scope. 

Absorbed as Hugh was in this art devotion, a 
devotion to which he the more willingly abandoned 
himself since it tended to prevent his thoughts from 
reverting to his English home and its many pain- 
ful associations, he suffered nine months to glide 
away before he bethought him how. little time yet 
remained, if he intended to carry out the extenaed 
scheme of foreign travel which he had originally 
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drawn out. When he had informed his friends in 
Middleshire that he thought he " should be absent 
rather more than a year/* he did so with the arriire- 
pensie that he hoped to extend his absence to nearly^ 
if not quite eighteen months. 

'^ I may never have such a chance again/* thus 
had run the current of his thoughts. '^ Certainly 
never while the old man lives. When he is gone, 
I shall have the cares inseparable from property 

upon me, not to mention the possibility of Ah ! 

Maud will of course by that time have married 
somebody else — and — who knows? I also may 
have come to love another. Such unlikely things^ 
do come to pass ! But under no circumstances 
can I ever again expect to be so completely free as 
I am at present.** 

He had, then, nowconsumed one-half of the utmost 
period he had ventured to allot himself, without 
having as yet quitted the relatively small portion 
of the earth's surface within which the treasures of 
pictorial and sculptural art are locked up. 

He had written once to Arthur Topham since 
quitting Dresden, and, still more recently, twice to 
his grandfather. In each of these letters he had 
been equally uncommunicative as to the future di- 
rection of his travels. To answer any one of them. 
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therefore, was impossible. Such, in fact, was the 
object he had in view. Kept in the dark as to his 
whereabouts, the Squire would be unable to recall 
him, while Arthur would be unable to enlighten the 
old gentleman^s ignorance, even if disposed to do so. 

^^What folly is this silence as to his move- 
ments !" Arthur was saying, not only to himself, 
but to others of their common friends, at the very 
time when Hugh was rejoicing in the complete 
freedom of actioil which that silence had gained 
him. For already the remarkable influence ob- 
tained over Mr. Ringwood by his new housekeeper 
— though she had been at the Grange but little 
more than three months — was becoming the talk of 
the neighbourhood; and the danger which might 
exist for Hugh's interests, in the growth of an influ- 
ence so ever present, was gradually assuming a pal- 
pable form to all who had those interests at heart. 

What would have been the degree of their alarm, 
could they have obtained even the dimmest revela- 
tion as to the real influences which were beginning 
to prevail against the absent heir of Ringwood ! 

But let us not anticipate. 

Hugh, then, was now in the mood to bid fare- 
well to art as the leading object of his wanderings, 
and was revolving in his mind where he should 
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commence the process which he vaguely termed 
seeing far countries. 

Hitherto he had been so happy — this one deep 
heart-wound apart — in the companionship of his 
own thoughts^ and so occupied in filling book upon 
book with the spirited sketches he rapidly dashed 
off, that he had purposely avoided travelling ac- 
quaintances. Now he had begun to seek them. It 
was on a second visit to Paris, made at this time, 
that he chanced to fall in with our old friend the 
Vicomte dc Foix. As a matter of course the 
Vicomte pronounced him a charmant garjon, and 
Tin homme du meilleur monde, while he found in the 
Vicomte a thoroughly agreeable companion, and 
the best of Parisian pilots. They speedily grew 
very intimate, insomuch that Hugh's readiness, 
nay, anxiety to be directed on any point of travel 
whatever, at once became manifest to the Vicomte. 

It is not often that a Parisian of means and po- 
sition is to be found voluntarily quitting his beloved 
Paris except for his ch&teau or for " les eaux.'' Hugh 
was, consequently, somewhat surprised when, one 
day, M. de Foix said to him — 

"You tell me you have not yet arrested your 
itinerary. What say ycu of our making together a 
voyage to Egypt ?" 

VOL. II. 8 
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" I'm quite indiflTerent/' said Hngh^ '^ as to what 
point I first make for. When will yon start ?*' 

'^ In time,'' the Vicomte answered, " to meet the 
next boat from Marseille for Alexandrie." 

*' Then well look npon that as what yon wonld 
call an arrested plan. I suppose your ambition is 
to ascend the Pyramids ?" 

" Oh no. This is the afiair : some days ago I 
have received a letter from a friend, one of your 
compatriots. Ah, quel brave homme ! a voyageur 
like which there are few. Sapristi ! I know not 
how many years he voyage about the world. He 
and I should meet one another by agreement this 
month at Paris ; but he write me, a few days ago, 
that he taken ill of a fever at Alexandrie. He 
expect a letter from me in answer there; but I 
resolve instead of to write to go myself, look after 
him, and tell him the news he asked me to write 
concerning a person most interesting to him." 

"Then, my dear Vicomte, I have a triple mo- 
tive for beginning my travels vi& Egypt. I gain a 
pleasant travelling cpmpanion, I see an interesting 
country, and I may be of use to a fellow-coimtry- 
man." 

On reaching Alexandria, almost the first person 
our travellers met at the Hotel de TEurope was the 
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very individual they had come out to see, nearly 
cured of his fever, and on the point of going to the 
post-office to inquire for the Vicomte's letter. 

'^ My dear Vicomte !^* 

" Ce cher Ormsleigh ! Here, mon cher, I pre- 
sent to you one of your compatriots, Monsieur 
Ringvoot, my friend, and therefore yours to date 
from this day/^ 

The Vicomte spoke prophetically ; for the friend- 
ship which thus began was destined to be life-long, 
and to lead to, mutually important results. 

'' Did you execute my commission, Vicomte ?^^ 
was Ormsleigh's first question, when the introduc- 
tory ceremonies between the compatriots were con- 
cluded. 

'' I had the great satisfaction,^' the Vicomte re- 
plied, ^^ to pass an evening with Madame Anquetel 
and your charming daughter. Oh ! my friend, how 
I envy you ! If I thought to have a daughter like 
your Gertrude, believe me, I hesitate no longer to 
sacrifice myself on the altar of Hymen, Mais, mon 
Dieu ! What risks ! What incertitudes before she 
arrive at that perfection ! and helas ! still greater 
after she have arrived at it ! Look, for example, 
at Mademoiselle Gertrude ! Where hope you to 
find a husband capable to appreciate such a trea- 

8— !2 
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sure ? And what malheiir if jou discorer KeTeafter 
you lutTC give her to one not worthy of her ! 
Sfais^ look then! am I bete? I lose myself in 
mela nc holy anticipations^ and I foi^t to give yon 
the letter with which mademoiselle chained me. 
Here it is,'' giving it. " I go away for awhile 
with my firiend, and leave you in the society of your 
ravishing Gertrude. Allons, mon Hngues I" 

Ormsleigh had been prevented by his illness firom 
visiting the lions of Egypt, so he was easily pre- 
vailed upon to delay his departure for F^uris, in 
order to accompany the Vicomte and Hngh on a 
tour through the country. Moreover, his principal 
motive for again visiting Paris had, since the receipt 
of Gertrude^s letter, ceased to exist. She being now 
between seventeen and eighteen, he had proposed to 
take her away firom Madame AnqueteFs at the next 
vacation, intending to complete her education under 
his own eye, by the aid of foreign travel. She had, 
however, in tfiis letter, urgently implored him to let 
her remain six months, if not a whole year longer at 
the home (thus she expressed herself), where she was 
80 happy, where she had so many dear friends, and 
where she felt sure her time would be occupied to 
the greatest possible advantage. 

Unable to find fault with so reasonable a request. 
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he had at once agreed to her remaining another year 
at Passy ; and thus he was, for the present, left free 
to form new plans as regarded his own movements. 

The Vicomte made rather a wry face when his 
two friends proposed to him to accompany them to 
the sandy desert where rose the Pyramids, and along 
the famous river colonized by crocodiles. Still here 
he was in Egypt. They were English, and he could 
not choose but do as they did, so there was an end 
of the matter. 

A month of Egypt and the Egyptians sufficed to 
fill a couple of Hugh's sketch-books, and was more 
than enough to satisfy the Vicomte's Anglo-imitative 
cravings. Ormsleigh had his own views for the 
future disposal of his time. 

The question having arisen what were now to be 
the plans of the friends, jointly or separately, Orms- 
leigh asked Hugh how much time he had at his 
disposal. 

" Between ourselves,^' Hugh answered, ^' I in- 
tend, under any circumstances, to take eight or 
nine months ; and if I find all going on satisfac- 
torily at home, I might extend it to a year.'' 

" But how will you know whether or not all is 
going on satisfactorily ?" 

'^ From the letters I receive." 
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^^ It seems to me, Ringwood, that according to 
your system, you never know where you are likely 
to be a month hence. How, then, can you expect, 
to receive letters from home ?^^ 

^^ Oh ! Fve managed pretty well hitherto/^ 

" What do you call pretty well ?'' 

'^ Within ten months V\e twice had satisfactory 
accounts of my grandfather's health. Once from 
my friend Arthur Topham, whom you formerly 
knew in Paris ; once from my grandfather's man of 
business .^^ 

And here it is to be remarked that if Hugh had 
but chanced to tell Ormsleigh who this '^ man of 
business^^ was, such a flood of light might (I wont 
go the length of saying that it would, in considera- 
tion of Ormsleigh^s habitual reticence on his own 
personal affairs) might, then, have been thrown upon 
his (Hughes) mind as would, probably, have sent 
him home by the very next steamer leaving Alex- 
andria for Southampton. He had, however, not 
yet arrived at that degree of intimacy with Orms- 
leigh which afterwards came to exist between them ; 
and had hitherto entered but little, with that wan- 
derer, into hisjown family affairs. 

" Two letters in ten months make one in five,^^ 
said Ormsleigh. *^ You are easily satisfied, indeed. 
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And you say your grandfather is not very far from 
eighty. I was about to make you a proposal^ which 
1 should not willingly see you accept until you 
have positively assured yourself that you may safely 
absent yourself for at least a year — ^nothing lesa 
than a visit to the Antipodes V^ 

'' Australia V' cried Hugh, no less astonished 
than delighted. '' What a grand idea I" 

" You have heard me say 1 have large vested 
interests there/^ Ormsleigh went on. " I own an 
estate of some thousands of acres in Victoria. 
Moreover, 1 have a traveller's desire to visit some 
of the newest gold-diggings." 

" Glorious V' Hugh exclaimed. '^ What sketches 
1 shall make ! My dear Ormsleigh, 1 don't hesitate 
a moment." 

'^ But you mmt hesitate. 1 wont start with you 
till you have received an answer to a letter which 
you shall write home by the next mail. These are 
my conditions. Let us see when the next mail 
starts." 

And though Hugh, in his ardour, would fain have 
set forth upon this remote expedition, with no more 
preparation than consisted in writing word to his 
grandfather and to Arthur that he was " oS to 
Australia," and should " return as soon as possible," 
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he suffered himself to be persuaded to adopt the 
more prudent course of delaying his departure till 
after the arrival at Cairo of at least two return 
mails. 

This, in our high-pressure days, was no great 
affair, and the intervening time was devoted to a 
short Eastern tour, during which the Vicomte re- 
mained the companion of his two friends. He even 
hesitated for some days as to whether he should not 
take heart, and fling himself into their Austra- 
lian expedition. He felt humiliated, he said, at 
the notion of abandoning ces diables d^ Anglais- — 
insane as he held their project to be — and he well 
knew he was laying himself open to the charge of 
being utterly wanting in that magnificent plouke 
(probably pluck) which he so much admired in 
their nationals. Mais helas ! what would they — ? 
How was it possible that he could ever face that 
horrible sea voyage ? Had he not already arrived at 
Alexandrie more dead than alive ? No, he must 
acknowledge his poltroonery, he must submit to 
have the fingers of British scorn pointed at him ; 
he must, with his tail between his legs, sneak 
back to Paris, and there await them. And why 
should not ces Messieurs, with the eccentric punc- 
tuality common to Englishmen, appoint a rendez- 
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vous with him for a given day — nine, twelve, 
eighteen months hence, at — say the Cafe Anglais ? 
THie Maison Doree, if they preferred it ? Ah, if 
they thought that trop fort, he would await their 
communication on the subject. 

The very first return mail brought Hugh two 
letters — one from Arthur, the other from, at least 
bearing the signature of, his grandfather. 

Arthur's letter ran thus : — 

** Denbury Manor House, 
« October, 186-. 

" My dear Hugh, — I avail myself of such time 
as the P. O. authorities allow me to answer yours 
of the — th ultimo. Why, you harum-scarum crea- 
ture ! what demon of locomotion possesses you ? 
Australia of all countries in the world ! Truly, in 
asking my advice on this subject, you place me in a 
bit of a fix. Were I called upon to say, on general 
grounds, whether I think you ought to remain absent 
another year, or anything like it, I should answer, 
Decidedly not ! But you limit my office to that of 
replying to these two questions : Is your grand- 
father in good health ? and does he appear anxious 
for your return ? 

''I am constrained, therefore, to admit that, 
under the care of the housekeeper who succeeds to 
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old Henslow, h^ seems, not only to have regained 
much of his former health and vigour, but to be in 
better spirits than I ever remember to have been 
the ease with him ; while, as regards your erratic 
self, he appears so completely to accept the fact of 
your absence, that he rarely, in my presence at 
least, mentions your name. Rowsham goes so 
far as to say that there are times when he actually 
seems to have forgotten your existence. 

'^ Having thus answered you categorically, I feel 
bound to say that such of your friends as frequent 
the house, are by no means favourably impressed 
by this new housekeeper. Smith is her name. She 
is a somewhat awful and magniloquent personage, 
zealous, and empressee in her manner towards all 
comers, and I understand popular with the servants. 
Still it seems to me she is not quite a safe woman 
to have about a solitary old man, especially one 
accustomed, as is your grandfather, to the petits 
soins of feminine domesticity, and eminently liable, 
I should say, to fall a victim to its arts. I have 
spoken more than once on this subject to Pikeham, 
who, by-the-bye, has, in all matters of business, 
crept into omnipotence at the Grange, and he laughs 
at the notion that a mere servant, unless she were 
a youthful Hebe, instead of a matron of staid de- 
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meanour, and somewhat sombre mien, should ever 
arrive at any degree of influence beyond that of the 
warming-pan and medicine-chest order over so 
haughty a man as Mr. Ringwood. Moreover, he 
observes, that he (Pikeham) is at hand, and that she 
must be a sharp woman indeed who can catch him 
napping. I hope he is right ; I also hope he is. 
honest ! 

" Now then, assuming that you will regard my 
fears as exaggerated, and will pursue your antipo- 
dean scheme, let me beg of you to decide upon 
certain leading points at which letters will not fail 
to reach you. This I ask in the prevision of such 
contingencies as the Squire^s serious illness, or even 
his death. For, be assured, that in spite of present 
appearance, he is not — as Peter Uffington declares 
Sir Charles to be — ^beyond the sweep of the Uni- 
versal Mower^s scythe. Some such precaution seems 
to me the only possible antidote to the bane — as I 
persist in regarding it — of your so unreasonably 
prolonged absence. 

'^Remember me to that light-hearted Anglo- 
maniac, the Vicomte de Foix, whom you say you have 
come across. Surely, however, it is not he who is 
about to accompany you in this expedition. But if 
not he, who is the man ? You mention some plea- 
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sant and congenial companion, without giving his 
name or quality. 

^^ In reply to other questions. First, concerning 
the Ashburys, of whom I see a good deal. Lady 
Dorothy is as sterling and as hard hitting as of 
yore. Sir Enoch is growing daily more testy and 
like the fathers in the old comedies, as also more 
fabulously rich; neither is he less addicted to his 
favourite trick of rattling in his pockets his money 
and his keys. As for Maud — ah, Hugh ! that I 
should be unable to say your Maud ! — she seems as 
if she bore within her a charmed heart, for while 
she is more generally attractive than ever, she is 
less sensible to any admiration that takes in the 
least degree a particular form. It is clear that the 
destined winner of her love has not yet appeared 
on the horizon of her existence. 

^^ As for myself, I jog on in the old way. I get 
four or five of the least uncongenial spirits in our 
neighbourhood to dine with me, bachelor fashion, 
once in every week. If I go less than of yore to 
the Grange, it is because, as if to indulge the deco- 
rative predilections of this paragon of housekeepers, 
^ Smith,^ the Squire allows his dinners to become 
by degrees more formal, and, therefore, less agree- 
able. I am laying by money — a good deal for me — 
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and to conclude all^ I am still heart whole^ with 
which, by way of climax, I subscribe myself, as 
ever, dear Hugh, 

" Your affectionate friend, 

'^ Arthur Topham/' 

The following letter from the Grange was written, 
as it appeared, in a female hand, but signed by the 
Squire : — 

" Ringwood Grange, — October, 186-. 

*^ My dear Boy, — I am truly happy to receive 
so good an account of your health, and to learu that 
your travels have resulted in so much amusement, 
as well as so much sound instruction to you. I 
rejoice to be able to inform you that my health has 
been, and continues to be excellent, thanks to my 
kind attendant and nurse — although the latter title 
is now almost a fiction — Mrs. Smith. Believe me, 
my dear grandson, you have every reason to be 
grateful, under Providence of course, to that dis- 
tinguished ornament of the fashionable world. Lady 
Kettlewell (widow of the celebrated Alderman, and 
now married to Peter Uffington^s particular friend 
Bartholomew Dulcimer), who sent me this excellent 
woman ; for thereby the blessing of my continued 
existence will assuredly be preserved to you for 
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many years to come. Yes, dear Hugh, I feel that 
it will be so ; I feel it, my boy, in the daily out-door 
exercise I am now in a condition to take, regardless 
. of temperature, in spite of weather, in the whole- 
some appetite I enjoy, in the sound rest each night 
brings me, in the renovated vigour which animates 
me, in the warm interest I take in my ancestral 
estate, my comfortable mansion, my noble woods, 
the pride, as you know, of the coimty ! in farming 
improvements, my short-horned stock, my new sys- 
tem of turnip culture, my improved meadow irriga- 
tion — my But the sources of this interest are 

legion. I leave them to your imagination. It 
would gladden your young warm heart to see the 
old man revivified. Squire Ralph himself again, 
giving his orders to all about him, as, probably, 
they have never been given, never may be given, 
even by yourself, Hugh ! 

'^I note the announcement of your intention 
(word underlined) to prolong your absence. You 
are, of course, master of your own movements, as 
indeed you fully proved when, now nearly a year 
ago, regardless of my entreaties, you left me to the 
care of others. But let bygones be bygones ; I 
desire that everybody should be happy according to 
his own programme of enjoyment. When I have 
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said that your allowance will, until further notice 
(three words underlined), be remitted according to 
your orders adding that, seeing how uncertain the 
future is with all of us, old and young, I have 
sent you enclosed a draft on a Melbourne house for 
250/., to provide against unforeseen contingencies, 
nothing remains but that I take my farewell, and 
with my blessing remain, 

^' Your attached grandfather, 

'^ Ralph Ringwood/^ 

Not desiring to aflfect mystery with my reader, 
I will at once state that this letter, concocted be- 
tween Pikeham and Mrs. Smith, and penned by 
the latter, had been signed, without being read, by 
the Squire, so completely had he already, unobserved 
not only by his friends without, but by the re- 
mainder of his servants within the house, become a 
mere passive agent in the hands of the two arch 
conspirators above indicated. 

" Well, Hugh, what is the decision resulting from 
the perusal of your letters ?^^ asked Ormsleigh. 

'^ I must read them again quietly,^^ Hugh replied. 
" I canH say the tone of either one or the other is 
quite satisfactory to me; at the same time there 
appears nothing in their contents which need pre- 
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Teoi nij aooompuajiiig TOO. So &rodaervisetdiai, 
as j(o^ see^ tbe Squire soads me m dnft on M^ 
bonme for 250/.^ orer and aboie mj regular allow- 
anee* At all erents joa shall haie mj definite 
answer within half an hour/' 

Hn^g^ in thus speakin^^ had taken the draft in 
question from the letter, laying the letter on the 
table^ and so immediately under Ormsleigh's eye 
that he could not aroid glancing at it. 

^^Very singular!*' he said to himself when 
Hugh had left him. '^ Mr. Ringwood's handwriting 
strangely resembles another of which I hare some 
slight recollection ! The suggestion is not oompli- 
meutary to Hugh's grandfather^ for she was not a 
caligraphist of the first order/' 

So, you see, if Hugh had already been upon 
such terms with Ormslcigh as to have shown him 
the two letters just arrived from England (for you 
will remember that the name of Pikeham occurs 
in the first he read) suspicion would have been 
aroused, and inquiries set on foot which might 
have brought the present unpropitious state of 
affairs at Ringwood Grange to a sudden termination. 

But Othello asks, " Who can control his fate ?'* 
and the Italians say, '^ Che sara, sara /^' 

\yithin less than the half hour he had demanded. 
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Hugh sought out Ormsleigh, whom he found occu- 
pied with his own English correspondence. 

'' I come to tell you, Ormsleigh/^ he said, '' that 
in spite of an inexplicable — I really believe ground- 
less — distrust as to the prudence of my decision, I 
intend to accompany you/' 

Ormsleigh, who appeared pre-occupied — as in- 
deed he had reason to be — said briefly — 

'^ Very good, I expected it. Where do you in- 
struct your friends to address their letters ?'' 

" Letters ! Oh, it's quite absurd !'' laughed 
Hugh. '' Why should I bind myself — and you with 
me — to visit this or that point in the vast region 
we are about to traverse ? I shall simply write and 
tell my grandfather and Arthur Topham I may be 
expected home about such or such a time. Shall I 
specify fifteen months V 

" At the outside. But I plainly tell you I doubt 
the prudence of your decision.'' 

^'We wont argue upon it; and to judge from 
your countenance, your own aflairs just now occupy 
you sufficiently. Nothing, I suppose, in the letter you 
have received to cause any change in your plans?" 

'* So much the reverse, that from what I read in 
one of my letters, you will probably leave Australia, 
on your return to England, without me." 
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" You think you may remain there V^ 

''Nothing more likely. Whether I may ever 
see England again is now doubtful ; but pray leave 
me to finish my letters for the mail home/' 

There was a certain hesitation in Ormsleigh's 
manner which rather puzzled Hugh; but which 
you, reader, will at once explain, when the follow- 
ing passage from^ the letter in question, written by 
his friend Orley, is laid before you — 

" I have now to tell you that your w — d — w has 
suddenly disappeared; sunk, as it were, into the 
earth. This occurred some five months ago, at 
which period she is known to have left England for 
Boulogne. Windround would not allow me to 
give you the intelligence so long as a ray of hope 
remained to him of discovering the fugitive. He 
now gives it up as a lost case, and very properly 
declines to take any further salary. Under the 
circumstances, it is satisfactory to reflect that, with- 
out any sacrifice of personal comfort, you are about 
to place half the globe between yourself and her.'^ 



CHAPTER VIL 



OUR months have elapsed from the date of 
that letter signed "Ralph Ring wood/' 
which we have, with Ralph Ringwood's 
^andson, perused at Cairo — four months, during 
which the current of events at Ringwood Grange 
has flowed on, silent, deep and dark, tending, it is 
to be feared, to a terrible abyss, 

Mr. Ringwood is seated in his newly acquired 
writing chair, before his library table, with every 
appliance for writing about him. Instead of being, 
as of yore, clad, invalid fashion, in silk dressing- 
gown, loose nether garments, and slovenly slippers, 
he is completely dressed — and most elaborately 
dressed, too — for the day. Though his features 
bear the impress of languor, while his cheek is 
hollow, and the lines of his countenance even more 
strongly marked than formerly, there is about him 
an aflfectation of jauntiness, and a would-be dare- 
devil bearing, which — externally at least — remove 
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liim by many degrees from the faded hypoehondriac 
we used to see reclining in the large easy chair in 
this same library. Stranger still, though the 
clock on the chimney-piece has only just chimed 
the half-hour after ten, he has breakfasted, and is — 
or imagines himself to be — on the point of com- 
mencing his regular morning work, checking 
accounts, examining plans of projected improve- 
ments, signing letters, and what not. 

This " renovation of the entire man '' as Pike- 
ham is pleased to designate the Squire's new mode 
of life, due to the unseen wire-pulling of that 
crafty personage himself, but ostensibly brought 
about by Mrs. Smith, forms part of a carefully 
elaborated system, the ends of which will before 
long become manifest. One part of the scheme 
has probably been made clear to the reader in the 
letter above mentioned — nothing less, namely, than 
the ruin of Hugh in his grandfather's opinion. 
Already, in fact, a rooted conviction has been in- 
stilled into the old man's enfeebled mind that his 
grandson, after artfully contriving, little by little, 
to possess himself of supreme power at the Grange, 
with the intention of completely setting him aside 
in the control of his affairs, has quitted England 
for the sole purpose of proving to him his own 
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incompetence^ and the absolute necessity whicli 
exists for his submitting to what is in fact a mere 
atate of tutelage. Once imbued with this idea, the 
Squire has easily been induced to make an outward 
6how of resuming the exercise of his authority, 
while the schemers who hold him in their toils are 
fooling him to the top of his bent as to the reality 
of such exercise. 

Then again, a whole arsenal of feminine cajoleries 
and blandishments has been brought into play against 
the poor deluded Squire, and with such complete 
success that he now actually believes he has never 
been an invalid at all, but that, '^ at Hugh's in- 
stigation, and for reasons easy to be understood,^' 
his former housekeeper and butler (the latter pen- 
43ioned off at the commencement of the Smithian 
era) treated him, and represented him to the world 
as such. According to this new theory, not only is 
he now a hale and hearty man of a certain age, 
retaining, together with his full faculties, the 
power of enjoying all the pleasures of life, and all 
the advantages of his social position, but there is 
every prospect of his continuing so to do for many 
years to come. 

By following Mrs. Smith as she enters (without 
knocking, pray observe !) the library, in which the 
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dban between berazid bcr i 
alurr ber aBKompdoD of < 

^ Ah ! i» it yon, mr good ci c jiir ?* tke I 
<;«/iauixt%^ whh a pietesidfld start, fir ht 
X\iMi %hfi W2tji to be expected abast ibk taae. ' Aft 
v/ in^rr j^ad to tee jon! I v:is getli^ to fed 

'' Htmb !"" Mn. Smith sars softh^, wUle sk 
atTm^n t/> ufant the door with an air of akzm, 
^^ think if any of the serrants were to hear yoa !" 

^^ Hcrvantu be hanged ! Am I or am I not master 

in my own \\sAMey* 

'* iy\\ \ that you are indeed V With which she 
tuivfitKUtn to the table, and lays her Tery soignee 
liarid in familiar propinquity with the Squire's^ 
Ittauiup; at the »ame time over him in an attitude 
U) mui which would have considerably staggered her 
kind patronc**!!! Lady Kettlewell. 

''Well, tlien/' the Squire continues, "let them 
\uuir or not, or for that matter see, 'tis all one to me/* 

'' Ah I but think of me and my reputation V^ 
Mm, Smith nayn, trying to look modest. 

'^ I do tliink of you and your reputation/' and 
tlu) S(iuiro'« gjanco is very like a leer. 
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^^ Ah, yes ! I know you are full of thought for 
me/' Here the speaker's hand is laid upon the 
Squire's, who forthwith seizes it, and raises it to his 
lips, where, tremblingly and excitedly, he mumbles 
it for a good half minute. 

^'That will do," says the owner of the hand, 
withdrawing it with a gesture of impatience. Then, 
as if on a second thought, " You know the feeble- 
ness of my sex. Be merciful ! Ah ! dear me, how 
much we women are to be pitied \" 

'^ Why pitied?" 

" Because if we resist temptation we are set 

down as heartless, and if we yield we are You 

know, Mr. Ringwood, what is our fate then ! But 
pray let's drop the subject," quitting him abruptly 
" If you'll allow me, I'll sit down. Oh no 1 I couldn^t 
think of that !" The Squire was rising as if to fetch 
her a chair. ^' Indeed not, Mr. Ringwood, I must 

not forget that you are my master, although But 

never mind !" And with this break, which said 
little and left much to be imagined, she sat down 
on a chair which she had herself placed very near 
that of the Squire. 

" Well, m — my dear," the Squire strained a little 
at the expression of endearment, " how do you find 
yourself this morning ?" 
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'' Ah, yes ! I know you are full of thought for 
me/' Here the speaker's hand is laid upon the 
Squire's, who forthwith seizes it, and raises it to his 
lips, where, tremblingly and excitedly, he mumbles 
it for a good half minute. 

^^That will do," says the owner of the hand, 
withdrawing it with a gesture of impatience. Then, 
as if on a second thought, ^' You know the feeble- 
ness of my sex. Be merciful ! Ah ! dear me, how 
much we women are to be pitied V' 

" Why pitied ?" 

'^ Because if we resist temptation we are set 

down as heartless, and if we yield we are You 

know, Mr. Ringwood, what is our fate then ! But 
pray let's drop the subject," quitting him abruptly 
" If you'll allow me, I'll sit down. Oh no 1 I couldn't 
think of that !" The Squire was rising as if to fetch 
her a chair. ^^ Indeed not, Mr. Ringwood, I must 

not forget that you are my' master, although ^But 

xierer mind!" And with this break, which said 
ittle and left much to be imagined, she sat down 
chair which she had herself placed very near 
; the Squire. 

^ xn — ^my dear," the Squire strained a little 
Bssion of endearment, ^^ how do you find 
morning ?" 
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Squire is seated as has been described, we shall be 
enabled to ascertain pretty accurately the state of 
affairs between her and her master, just nine months 
after her assumption of oflSce. 

" Ah ! is it you, my good creature ?" the Squire 
exclaims, with a pretended start, for he well knew 
that she was to be expected about this time. " Vnk 
so very glad to see you! I was getting to feel 
quite lonely .** 

"Hush!^' Mrs. Smith says softly, while she 
affects to shut the door with an air of alarm,. 
^^ think if any of the servants were to hear you ! '' 

" Servants be hanged ! Am I or am I not master 
in my own house ?'' 

'^ Oh ! that you are indeed V^ With which she 
advances to the table, and lays her very soignee 
hand in familiar propinquity with the Squire's,, 
leaning at the same time over him in an attitude 
to see which would have considerably staggered her 
kind patroness^ Lady Kettlewell. 

^' Well, then,'' the Squire continues, ^' let them 
hear or not, or for that matter see, 'tis all one to me/' 

'^ Ah ! but think of me and my reputation !'* 
Mrs. Smith says, trying to look modest. 

" I do think of you and your reputation," and 
the Squire's glance is very like a leer. 
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'' Ah, yes ! I know you are full of thought for 
me/' Here the speaker's hand is laid upon the 
Squire's, who forthwith seizes it, and raises it to his 
lips, where, tremblingly and excitedly, he mumbles 
it for a good half minute. 

^'That will do," says the owner of the hand, 
withdrawing it with a gesture of impatience. Then, 
as if on a second thought, " You know the feeble- 
ness of my sex. Be merciful I Ah I dear me, how 
much we women are to be pitied \" 

'^ Why pitied?" 

" Because if we resist temptation we are set 

down as heartless, and if we yield we are You 

know, Mr, Ringwood, what is our fate then ! But 
pray let's drop the subject," quitting him abruptly 
" K you'll allow me, I'll sit down. Oh no 1 I couldn't 
think of that !" The Squire was rising as if to fetch 
her a chair. '^ Indeed not, Mr. Ringwood, I must 

not forget that you are my master, although ^But 

never mind!" And with this break, which said 
little and left much to be imagined, she sat down 
on a chair which she had herself placed very near 
that of the Squire. 

" Well, m — ^my dear," the Squire strained a little 
at the expression of endearment, '' how do you find 
yourself this morning ?" 
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^^ Charmingly, I thank you. I need not repeat 
the question to you, dear Mr. Ringwood, I have 
but to look at you to judge for myself. But forgive 
my freedom if I just straighten the tie of your 
neckcloth, I see youVe put on my favourite sky- 
blue. There ! When a man's as good looking as 
my dear — dear master, he ought to ^^ 

" Now haven't I told you I wont be reminded 
of our relative positions T^ interrupted the Squire, 
again taking her hand, which she now abandoned 
to him unresistingly. ^^ Once for all, I wish you to 

understand my sentiments '' He broke off 

suddenly, as if it had occurred to him that he, 
perhaps, did not himself entirely understand them. 

Mrs. Smith readily filled up the pause with, 
^^ You are right to stop short. You might say what 
you would repent hereafter.^' Here she squeezed his 
hand almost imperceptibly. ^' A gentleman like you 
has duties to society, to his friends, to his family. 
I enter into your feelings. I am grateful, most 
grateful,'^ another and more pronounced squeeze, *^for 
the affection you have been pleased to express for 
me ; but I know too well that any deeper sentiment 
between us is forbidden. I must for ever remain 
your true but humble friend — nothing more. Ah V 
nothing more V^ Here a squeeze bordering upon 
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the convulsive. '^The word love, dear, dear Mr. 
Bingwood, must never again be breathed by your 
lips in my ear V* And with one absolutely convulsive 
grasp, this consummate actress snatched away her 
hand, rose, and crossing her arms meekly over her 
bosom, stood with eyes downcast and quivering 
lip, the living image of female resignation and 
dejection. 

" You're all alike,'' the Squire said, " ever in 
extremes. Who tells you any deeper sentiment 
between us is impossible ? Who tells you it is for- 
bidden to you ever to be to me more than a friend ? 
Who tells you all that rubbish about love never 
being breathed by your lips in — I — I mean in 

your Well never mind. One gets into a muddle 

being talked to in this way. However, you know 
what I mean — don't you ?" 

^^ I think I do, but if even you're upset what 
must I be ?" 

'^ Ah, poor thing ! Of course, of course. But as 
to all that you've been imagining, I beg you'll wait 
till I tell it you myself." 

'^ No, no !" with mournful emphasis. " Your heart 
will never let you tell it to me, however you may 
feel it, but I know it's truth too well. My experience 
of the world you live in — the world / have lived in — 
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many years to come. Yes, dear Hugh, I feel that 
it will be so j I feel it, my boy, in the daily out-door 
exercise I am now in a condition to take, regardless 
• of temperature, in spite of weather, in the whole- 
some appetite I enjoy, in the sound rest each night 
brings me, in the renovated vigour which animates 
me, in the warm interest I take in my ancestral 
estate, my comfortable mansion, my noble woods, 
the pride, as you know, of the county ! in farming 
improvements, my short-horned stock, my new sys- 
tem of turnip culture, my improved meadow irriga- 
tion — my But the sources of this interest are 

legion. I leave them to your imagination. It 
would gladden your young warm heart to see the 
old man revivified. Squire Ralph himself again, 
giving his orders to all about him, as, probably, 
they have never been given, never may be given, 
even by yourself, Hugh ! 

'^I note the announcement of your intention 
(word underlined) to prolong your absence. You 
are, of course, master of your own movements, as 
indeed you fully proved when, now nearly a year 
ago, regardless of my entreaties, you left me to the 
care of others. But let bygones be bygones ; I 
desire that everybody should be happy according to 
his own programme of enjoyment. When I have 
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said that your allowance will, until further notice 
(three words underlined), be remitted according to 
your orders adding that, seeing how uncertain the 
future is with all of us, old and young, I have 
sent you enclosed a draft on a Melbourne house for 
250/., to provide against unforeseen contingencies, 
nothing remains but that I take my farewell, and 
with my blessing remain, 

'^ Your attached grandfather, 

" Ralph Ringwood/' 

Not desiring to affect mystery with my reader, 
I will at once state that this letter, concocted be- 
tween Fikeham and Mrs. Smith, and penned by 
the latter, had been signed, without being read, by 
the Squire, so completely had he already, unobserved 
not only by his friends without, but by the re- 
mainder of his servants within the house, become a 
mere passive agent in the hands of the two arch 
conspirators above indicated. 

^^ Well, Hugh, what is the decision resulting from 
the perusal of your letters V^ asked Ormsleigh. 

^^ I must read them again quietly,^' Hugh replied. 
'^ I can't say the tone of either one or the other is 
quite satisfactory to me ; at the same time there 
appears nothing in their contents which need pre- 
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many years to come. Yes, dear Hugh, I feel that 
it will be so ; I feel it, my boy, in the daily out-door 
exercise I am now in a condition to take, regardless 
• of temperature, in spite of weather, in the whole- 
some appetite I enjoy, in the sound rest each night 
brings me, in the renovated vigour which animates 
me, in the warm interest I take in my ancestral 
estate, my comfortable mansion, my noble woods, 
the pride, as you know, of the county ! in farming 
improvements, my short-horned stock, my new sys- 
tem of turnip culture, my improved meadow irriga- 
tion — my But the sources of this interest are 

legion. I leave them to your imagination. It 
would gladden ypur young warm heart to see the 
old man revivified. Squire Ralph himself again, 
giving his orders to all about him, as, probably, 
they have never been given, never may be given, 
even by yourself, Hugh ! 

'^I note the announcement of your intention 
(word underlined) to prolong your absence. You 
are, of course, master of your own movements, as 
indeed you fully proved when, now nearly a year 
ago, regardless of my entreaties, you left me to the 
care of others. But let bygones be bygones ; I 
desire that everybody should be happy according to 
his own programme of enjoyment. When I have 
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said that your allowaiice will, until further notice 
(three words underlined), be remitted according to 
your orders adding that, seeing how uncertain the 
future is with all of us, old and young, I have 
sent you enclosed a draft on a Melbourne house for 
250/., to provide against unforeseen contingencies, 
nothing remains but that I take my farewell, and 
with my blessing remain, 

" Your attached grandfather, 

^^ Balfh Ringwood.'' 

Not desiring to aflfect mystery with my reader, 
I will at once state that this letter, concocted be- 
tween Pikeham and Mrs. Smith, and penned by 
the latter, had been signed, without being read, by 
the Squire, so completely had he already, unobserved 
not only by his friends without, but by the re- 
mainder of his servants within the house, become a 
mere passive agent in the hands of the two arch 
conspirators above indicated. 

" Well, Hugh, what is the decision resulting from 
the perusal of your letters V asked Ormsleigh. 

" I must read them again quietly ,^^ Hugh replied. 
" I can't say the tone of either one or the other is 
quite satisfactory to me ; at the same time there 
appears nothing in their contents which need pre- 
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wont excuse myseE/^ he went on, " for calling ai 
such an unseasonable hour, because you kno\^ 
my engagements. You see, Fm obliged to kill tw( 
birds with one stone/' again producing his watch 
an extraordinary piece of pocket horology, where 
with he had timed to a second some hundreds o 
good runs. ^^ Out of twenty -two I can give you jus 
thirteen minutes and a half, and in that time Fv( 
got a good deal to say.'' 

The Squire started at this exordium, an< 
dropped almost involuntarily into a chair opposit 
to his visitor. " Ah ! what is it ?" he asked, huskilj 

'^ I believe, Ringwood," said the Baronet, " Fn 
the oldest friend you have in the world excep 
Marcus Osprey. I don't recollect that I eve 
minced matters with you, even on trifles. Fi 
not going to do so now, on what I consider a ver 
serious matter." 

'^Oh, pray speak plainly, Netherfield." Th 
Squire said this a little waspishly, but not ver 
boldly, for he instinctively perceived what wa 
coming. ^' Now, then, out with it !" 

"When I looked in," pointing to the window 

you were not alone." 

"Well, what of that?" 

'^ There was — a female with you." 
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'' Again, what of that V 

^^ Your housekeeper, I believe V^ 

^^Mrs. Smith. WeU?'' 

^' I hear in more than one quarter that Mrs. 
Smith is looked upon as something more than your 
housekeeper V^ 

" And what if — ^if that were so V^ 

"Ah, you admit it?'' 

'' Not at all/' 

" Do you deny it ?'' 

" I neither admit nor deny it. I simply say the 
persons in more than one quarter from whom you 
hear this tattle are damned impertinent to make 
remarks upon the way in which I choose to conduct 
my household." 

^^ So, then, you intend to stand up against public 
opinion ?" 

" I don't intend to alter my conduct for the 
sake of satisfying what you are pleased to call 
public opinion." 

" You speak as plainly as I do, my old friend- 
In short, it is quite clear that one of two things is 
inevitable. Either your house will very soon be- 
come deserted by all your female, and a great part 
of your male friends, or you will discharge Mrs. 
Smith." 
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keyholes/' Then perceiving an expression of strong 
incredulity in his hearer's countenance^ " Oh ! I 
never have had — never shall have the slightest 
possible doubt as to Mrs. Smith's strictly honour- 
able sentiments." 

'' I hope you're not mistaken in Mrs. Smithy 
my good friend," with a slight twinkle of merri- 
ment in his eye, '^ and I only wish we could all 
say the same of our housekeepers. Honourable 
sentiments in those officials are a guarantee for the 
proper checking of weekly bills, and the not un- 
fair consumption of the meat, groceries, and pre- 
serves we pay for." 

" The devil take weekly bills and groceries !" 
cried the Squire, wrathfuUy. "You can't suppose 
I'm thinking of them. What nonsense you're 
talking, Netherfield." 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed Sir Harry, with well- 
assumed astonishment. " Why, what else can you 
be thinking of?" 

" I allude," the Squire said, rather nervously, 
*^ to honourable sentiments in a totally different — a 
far higher sense." 

" Indeed, Ringwood. What sense ?" 
" In the sense that — Mrs. Smith's honour is — is 
no less dear to me than my own." 

VOL. 11. 10 
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" So r and pray how about the honour of your 
family r 

" As to my family, it^a able to take care of 
itself^ And I tell you, Netherfield/' this with a 
terrible bitteme8s> ^^ that's what it will have to do ! 
All the family remaining to me has chosen to leave- 
me, to neglect its home- duties, to go wandering 
over the world. Let it stay away ! dig for gold, 
write books, paint pictures, for its livelihood ! Vye 
cast it off. Ah ! I see you understand me.'' The 
speaker had risen from his chair, on the back of 
which he supported himself, gesticulating violently. 
'^ You can call yourself my friend when it suits your 
purpose, but you know — I know — others know 
you're at heart my ungrateful, rebellious grandson's 
friend and supporter. Oh! you start a little,"" 
which was quite true, " now that you've got plaia 
speaking out of me ! I suppose when you came 
you didn't look for it. Well, profit by it." In pro- 
portion as his passion subsided, his vindictiveness 
appeared to increase. " And perhaps after what I've 
said to you to-day you wont experience much sur- 
prise at any discovery you may hereafter make !" 

^^My good friend," Sir Harry said, doing his 
best to speak calmly, though he was, in truth, little 
less than terror stricken at what he had just heard> 
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'^ I am sorry Hughes name has been mixed up with 
this other matter. I did not mean to allude parti- 
cularly to him. I admit that he has been ill- 
advised in remaining so long away ; but surely that 
is an oflfence the remembrance of which will hardly 
survive the day of his return." 

'^ Return ! I don^t desire his return. I never 
wish to see his face again ! But, as you have sug- 
gested, let him be put out of the case. To revert, 
then, to my — ^to this — to — to Mrs. Smith. I should 
be sorry you made the sacrifice to me of so many 
of your precious minutes to no purpose ; so Kl just 
tell you in answer to your question, or advice, or 
whatever you consider I ought to call it, that so 
long as I don't ask for my fHends' interference in 
my affairs, I beg they will understand I don't want 
their interference, and what's more I — I decline, 
positively decline to receive it. Do you hear me, 
Netherfield the Plain Spoken ?" 

^^ Oh yes, I hear." Sir Harry had risen, and was, 
with an assumed air of unconcern, gradually and 
stealthily approaching the door. ^^ You need not 
talk so loud, Ringwood, as I don't suppose you mean 
our coi^versation for the benefit of outsiders !" 

^^ Again an insinuation against one who is as 
much above listening outside a door as " 

10—2 
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^^ Did you call me, sir ?" asked Mrs. Smith, as 
her stooping form became perceptible in the doorway, 
by reason of Sir Harry^s having suddenly jerked 
©pen the door ; ^* or perhaps it was Sir Harry Nether- 
field/' with mock respect, as she advanced, '^ who 
wished to speak with me V^ 

'^ Oh no, Mrs. Smith,'' Sir Harry replied, sarcasti- 
eally, taking up his hat and whip, '^ I have nothing 
to add to what you have already heard me say to 
your master. Good morning, Ringwood, I shall be 
anxious to know what will be your opinion on the 
subject of our conversation, now that you find,'' 
pointing to the door, " you have slightly overesti- 
ijaated your housekeeper's high-mindedness." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir Harry," Mrs. Smith said, 
in her softest tones and most insinuating manner, 
** I should really be sorry if Mr. Ringwood had 
reason to think I don't come up to his expectations 
in any one point, and if he has any complaints to 
make, he may be sure I'll do my best to correct 
myself of my faults." Then, turning to the Squire, 
'^ Is there anything, Mr. Ringwood, you'd wish to 
mention ?" 

^^ Nothing at all. It's all nonsense," the Squire 
said, at once uneasily and angrily. ^^ Sir Harry is 
joking, nothing more. I'll tell you to his face 
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you've always given me the greatest satisfaction in 
everything — everything V^ the word repeated empha- 
tically. " There ! Are you satisfied V^ 

" Quite, sir." This with a curl on her lips very like 
a sneer. ^^And Fm obliged to you for speaking 
out so plainly in Sir Harry Netherfield^s presence. 
Perhaps the next time Sir Harry has any remarks 
to make about me he'll do it to my face, and then 

I shan't have occasion to '' She paused, and 

pointed meaningly to the door. 

Here was at once an open avowal, and an insolent 
defiance which, coming from such a quarter, and 
uttered in such presence, made Sir Harry, as he 
afterwards told Arthur Topham, quake in his boots. 
Wishing, however, to put the best possible face on 
the matter, he affected to treat Mrs. Smith's words 
as a jest, and said, with the nearest approach he 
could achieve to a laugh, *' Ah ! Mrs. Smith, don't 
be too severe on me. Remember, we men are in- 
corrigible in our own belief that all Eve's daughters 
have a greater or lesser taint of her original sin 
of curiosity." 

'^ When no oflFence is meant. Sir Harry, of course 
none need be taken, and so I have the honour to 
wish you a good day." Saying which, Mrs. Smith, 
once more all smiles and blandishments, backed. 
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with a sort of triumphant humility, out of the room, 
and then drew the door after her as softly and as 
slowly as if she were quitting, not the scene of an 
angry and terribly significant discussion, but the 
bedside of a sick patient. 

For a few moments the Baronet and the Squire 
eyed one another in silence. The former could not 
conceal from himself that he had suffered an igno- 
minious defeat.. The latter was by no means proud 
of the victory which, thanks to his female ally, he 
had carried ofi*. But he was in his own house, and 
he was, before all, a gentleman. So he held out 
his hand, and said, "1 believe, Netherfield, you 
mean well.^^ 

"You must know I do, Ringwood,^* said Sir 
Harry. 

" But,'' the Squire continued, scarcely noticing 
the interruption, " once more I must tell you that 
I do not intend to receive any advice on any one 
point of my conduct ! Having heard that, it remains 
with yourself to maintain, or to put an end to our 
old friendship.'' 

^' Ralph Ringwood," Sir Harry said, and not 
without emotion, " what you say to me is very 
harsh, but it leaves no room for doubt on my mind 
as to your meaning. God grant you may not be 
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led to do any acfwhich may cloud your few remain- 
ing years, or leave a stain on your memory ! Good- 
i)ye. If you wish to see me, send for me, otherwise 
I am a&aid I shall never enter this house again V^ 

And he hastily left the room, let himself oat of 
the house, and mounting his horse, ^ode away at a 
rapid pace. 

When the master of the E. M. H, reached the 
meet, his countenance bore such evident traces of 
distress, that Arthur Topham, one of the first 
members of his hunt to greet him, asked him if he 
was unwell. 

" Sick at heart, Arthur,^' he replied. Then, having 
•drawn him aside, '^ I hope you have no engagement 
to-day?' None? Then pray come and dine with us ; 
do more, stay the night. To-morrow's a quiet day 
with me. Fll send over to Osprey, and ask him to 
meet you. We must have some serious, very serious 
<jonversation about Hugh Ringwood ; I fear thei^e's 
a heavy misfortune impending over the poor boy V 




CHAPTER VIII. 

HE step which immediately resulted from 
the long and serious conversation held 
between Sir Harry, the Rector, and 
Arthur, was a joint visit made by the three, on the 
following day, to Pikeham. 

" I don^t like the man,^' Marcus Osprey had said, 
'^ but beyond all doubt he stands well generally, and 
he seems to be positively the only individual who re- 
tains the slightest influence over Ralph Ringwood/* 

Pikeham, warned by a note from Arthur of the 
intended visit, was at his oflHce at the hour named, 
and would be disengaged, he assured his visitors, for 
a considerable time. Of course he knew in- 
stinctively what was the object of their visit, and 
was prepared accordingly to be overflowing with 
humanity, candour, and sympathy. 

The Rector dashed in medias res with '^Pray> 
Mr, Pikeham, what do you know about this house- 
keeper of Ringwood^s V 
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^^ Ah ! my dear Mr. Osprey/^ Pikeham answered^ 
with dolefar meaniDg, 'Wery little, I am happy 
to say/' 

'^ He is happy to say — ^you hear that V^ Sir 
Harry observed to his friend. 

*' I leave you, Sir Harry/' Pikeham resumed,. 
'^ and these two gentlemen, to draw your own 
inference from my words. I'm a professional 
man, used to caution, deep in the secrets of many 
houses ; but of this you may be assured, had I 
possessed, during the last few months, any important 
influence over Mr. Ringwood, many things would 
have remained undone which have been done at the- 
Grange, and the converse." 

The three friends looked blankly at odg- 
another. 

'^ Do you really mean," Arthur asked, ^^ that the 
influence you undoubtedly once possessed over Mr- 
Ringwood exists no longer ?" 

It being part of Pikeham's system never to- 
answer a question directly, if he could by any 
means evade it, he thus proceeded to reply to this, 
one by virtually putting another. '^ My dear Mr. 
Topham, I will lay a case before you, upon which, 
without being a Queen's counsel, you will have no* 
difficulty in giving me and these gentlemen an 
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opinion. I am, as all the world knows, the sole 
manager, by Mr. HugVs consent, of the Ringwood 
estates. The strictest execution of my duty to 
Mr. Ringwood is perfectly consistent with my care 
for the future interests of his grandson, who, there 
•is every reason to believe, would continue to extend 
to me his confidence, should he in the course of 
events come to the estates. Is it, then, likely that 
I should fail to use any influence I thought I 
possessed, in order to shut the door against the 
immensely superior influence which would inevitably 
exist in the person of — a second wife, or to 
prevent the still greater (calamity of an alteration 
in the settlement of the Ringwood estates to the 
exclusion — mark me ! — the exclusion of Mr. 
Hugh?^^ 

^^Good God, Pikehaml^' Arthur exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, " are you aware of facts which render these 
results probable ?" 

" Is it not the notoriety of at least one feet, 
Mr. Topham,'^ Pikeham asked, " which has brought 
you three gentlemen here to-day T^ 

^^ The deep interest we feel in the subject,^' said 
Sir Harry, " taken together with the language you 
have yourself held, must exonerate us from the 
charge of indiscretion, or indelicacy, if we ask you — 
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of course in the strictest confidence — whether the 
question of a resettlement of the estates has been 
broached by Mr. Ringwood with you V^ 

" Under ordinary circumstances. Sir Harry," 
Pikeham replied, " I should be obliged to decline 
answering that question, but seeing the very 
exceptional circumstances in which we are all 
placed, all, gentlemen,'^ indicating himself by a 
gesture, " I consider myself justified in communi- 
cating to you a fact which there is but too much 
reason to fear will, at no distant period, become 
pretty generally canvassed in the county. In the 
first place, then, Mr. Ringwood has applied to me 
on the subject of resettlement. I was utterly 
staggered by the application, not knowing that he 
had the power to resettle them. Examination, 
however, of the voluminous title deeds in my 
possession, under the guidance of high legal 
authorities — I took the opinions of two no less 
eminent men than the Solicitor-General and Mr. 
Fogwell, Q.C. — convinced me that Mr. Ringwood is 
absolute master of the estates, he being, what we 
lawyers describe as tenant in tail, with remainder 
to his grandson, unless Hn the event of his executing 
a deed of disentailer ; if he elects to do which, he 
will acquire the fee of the estates, and may then 



i 
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leave them to— any one of you, gentlemen, 
or to '' 

^' His wife V' cried Arthur, scarcely able to gasp 
out the word, " and this is clearly what Mr. Pikeham 
thinks it will come to. Oh ! the folly, the madness 
of Hughes conduct V' 

" Folly, madness indeed \" the Rector said ; 
'^ but you interrupt Mr. Pikeham. Well, sir, this 
certitude acquired by you, what ensued V^ 

" Mr. Ringwood next informed me that it was his 
intention, under certain contingencies, to effect a re- 
settlement of his estates. I asked him in what 
sense ? With that question he at first fenced, and 
so adroitly that I soon saw there was another, and 
a hidden hand in the business. The upshot of it 
all was that I drew from him an admission that 
the basis of these ce^'tain contingencies was his 
approaching marriage with a person whom he 
declined to name. You will perceive that this 
points to the possibility of his having issue by this 
said marriage.^^ 

" How old is the woman ?" asked the Rector, 
bluntly. 

'^ From what I saw of her,^^ Sir Harry answered, 
'^ I should set her down as something over forty .'^ 
' And the Squire,^^ Mr. Osprey continued, " is 
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nearer seventy-eight than seventy-seven. But, 
leaving aside the very doubtful contingency of a 
second nursery, what is to be dreaded is the settle- 
ment of these splendid estates— over twelve thousand 
a year — I speak under correction of Mr. Pikeham — 
that have descended directly from Ringwood to 
Kingwood, through I know not how many genera- 
tions, upon this horrible housekeeper. But I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pikeham; you have not yet 
done.^' 

"I need scarcely tell you my knowledge of 
human nature prevented my giving Mr. Bingwood 
any advice on the subject of the marriage, which I 
now saw had been, unknown to me, in preparation 
for a long time. All I ventured to do was to tell 
him that, much as I valued his confidence, I thought 
the step of such very doubtful prudence, that I 
must decline having a hand in the drawing up any 
marriage settlements, much less of furthering, in 
any way, the project of a resettlement of the 
estates.^' 

'* But it is to be dreaded,^^ said the Rector, '^ that 
he may then fall into bad^^ — he was very near say- 
ing ' worse ' — " hands.^^ 

" I can't help that, Mr. Osprey.^' Pikeham 
spoke with a touch of his ever-ready unctuosity. 
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'' Fve got my conscience to answer to before all, and 
I must not, for the sake of ministering to an old 
man^s distempered fancies, have a hand in despoil- 
ing the rightfiil heir of Ringwood, the only son of 
Mr. Ringwood^s only son, remember, gentlemen ! 
who, but for the oversight or ignorance of some 
conveyancer of past days, might stand upon his 
rights and defy all the lawyers in England V' 

'^ Are you aware,'^ asked the Baronet, '^ of Ring- 
wood^s having taken other legal advice ?^^ 

" I have heard nothing on the subject;^' Kkeham 
answered ; " but our profession is full of black 
sheep, and we may be sure Mrs. Smith will have 
no diflSculty in providing him with men of the 
requisite stamp/^ 

" But surely,'^ Sir Harry said, '^ you will not 
look quietly on while this iniquity is perpetrated ?^' 

" What can I do ? — what can you. Sir Harry, or 
these gentlemen — what can any living man do ? 
Remember, too, that the acts which we qualify as. 
iniquitous, and refuse to sanction by our co-opera- 
tion, are perfectly justifiable in the eyes of 
strangers/^ 

'^Mr. Pikeham speaks sound sense,^' was the 
Rector's concluding remark, ^' and the next best 
thing he can do to preventing this wretched mar- 
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riage will be to remain on such terms with the 
reigning powers as to keep the management of the 
property in his own hands. It seems a deplorable 
business from whatever point we view it, yet, like 
all other human complications, it is laid bare to one 
All-seeing eye V* 

After this the meeting broke up. 

" Impossible to be more straightforward than 
Pikeham,'' remarked Sir Harry, when the friends^ 
reached the street. "Evidently his interests are 
against all change. This woman will surround my 
deluded old friend with her own creatures. By the 
way, Arthur, how long is it since you heard from 
Hugh r 

*' Oh, plague upon Hugh ! I^m out of all* 
patience with him,^' Arthur exclaimed. " Imagine 
the deplorable insouciance of a man who coolly 
writes me word that he^s just oflF to Australia, and 
hopes to be back in something like a year — ^will 
write again when he has anything particular to tell 
me — and such like rubbish V' 

A stimulating morsel of pabulum was famished 
to the county gossips about a month later, in the 
shape of intelligence that J^r. Ringwood, accom- 
panied by his housekeeper and his footman Philip 
(Mrs. Smith had, for purposes of her own, suppressed 
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the post of butler in the establishment), had some- 
what abruptly quitted the Grange for Scotland. 

Pikeham, questioned on the subject, said his 
information was limited to the single fact that the 
Squire had mentioned his intention of going away 
for a thorough change. " And/^ he was wont to 
add significantly, '^ a very thorough change Vm 
afraid it will be, for many others besides Mr. Ring- 
wood V^ In the cases of some few querists, Arthur 
Topham, and Sir Harry Netherfield, for instance, 
it suited his purpose to remark further that he had 
learnt with more sorrow than surprise that Mrs. 
Smith had placed the Squire in the hands of a 
London solicitor, whose name he had not yet been 
able to ascertain, which fact, taken in conjunction 
with that which he had already mentioned, could, 
he feared, point but in one direction. 

At length the storm burst in the shape of two 
letters, written by Pikeham — one to Arthur 
Topham, the other to Hugh Ringwood. 

They respectively ran thus : — 

" Market Dimborough, 
" May, 186-. 

'' Dear Mr. Topham, — It is with nothing less than 
the deepest sorrow that I am compelled to call your 
attention to the enclosed letter (sent open for your 
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perusal), which, acting under the instructions of 
Mr. Ringwood, 1 have addressed to his grandson, 
and which I am unable to send directly to him, by 
reason of my ignorance, commonly with Mr. Ring- 
wood, of his present whereabout. I trust you are 
better informed on that head, and will thus be able 
to acquaint him with the sadly altered position 
which we cannot, with all our partiality for him, 
conceal from ourselves he has been mainly instru- 
mental in creating for himself. The one bright 
spot in this clouded horizon is that 1 continue to 
enjoy the confidence of Mr. Ringwood, while to all 
appearance Mrs. Ringwood — alas, that I should be 
called upon to write this name under such circum- 
stances ! — does not desire any cessation of my rela- 
tions with the house. My sentiments towards Mr. 
Hugh are too well known to yourself and his other 
friends to necessitate any repetition of past assu- 
rances by 

" Dear Mr. Topham, 

'^ Yours very sincerely, 

''Felix Pikeham. 

** Arthur Topham, Esq., 

** Manor House, Denhury." 

The enclosure was thus worded : — 

VOL. II. 11 
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« Market Dimborough, 
" May, 186-. 

^' My dear Young Friend, — The tone of the 
last letter which your silent, much too silent system 
enabled Mr. Ringwood to address you (at Cairo, 
— th October last) will probably have prepared you 
in some measure for the communication it is now, 
believe me ! my very painful task to make you. I 
trust from my heart this is so, as thereby the force 
of the shock you are about to receive will be to a 
certain extent diminished. Not to keep you longer 
in suspense, I proceed to inform you that your 
grandfather was married to Mrs. John Smith in 
Edinburgh at^' (parish church indicated) ^^ on^' (date 
accurately given). "This lady, a widow and a 
reduced gentlewoman, it is impossible to deny, of 
imposing presence, and not otherwise than elevated 
sentiments, had for some months previously lived 
at the Grange, in the capacity of housekeeper, having 
succeeded to that post on the demise of the estimable 
Mrs. Hen slow. 

'^ Without myself venturing upon such delicate 
ground as that of her age, I may state on the 
authority of Mr. Ringwood that it is not incom- 
patible with the contingency of the arrival, at a 
future day, of an heir to Ringwood, of the generation 
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preceding your own ! For it appears, contrarily to 
what you, and I may add myself till recently, 
believed to be the case, that your grandfather has, 
not to overwhelm you with legal phraseology, the 
absolute disposal of the estates I 

'' Oh ! my dear sir, had we but known this when 
you formed the plan of your foreign expedition, 
would I not have laid a gentle violence upon you, 
and, instead of forwarding your views, as I did, by 
every means in my power, have taken such steps as 
must have rendered your departure impossible? 
Ay, believe me I would ! 

'^ But all such reflections are now vain. The die 
is cast, the evil is done, and past recall. The 
situation, for which, to be plain with you, the way 
has been paved by yourself, must be faced. 

" Let me attempt to show you, in a few words, 
what that situation is. 

'^ On your return you will find your grandfather 
deeply incensed against you; a mistress — and I 
fear a somewhat imperious one — ^installed at the 
Grange, who cannot be expected to view you in any 
other light than that of a deposed rival ; the suc- 
cession to the estates a matter absolutely depending 
on the good pleasure of Mr. Ringwood, with the 
certainty that any issue, male or female, which may 

11— ij 
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come of this second marriage will inherit, to your 
exclusion ; while in the (to my mind probable) 
event of there being no such issue, your ultimate 
fate will be literally in the hands of Mrs. Bingwood,. 
whose influence over your grandfather may be ex- 
pected to become all-powerful, and necessarily para- 
mount to every sentiment and inclination of his own* 

"This being briefly the state of afl^airs at the 
Grange, you will have to decide for yourself whether 
you shall make the best of a terribly bad job, and 
continue to reside as a subject, so to speak, where 
you have practically resigned, or whether you shall 
take the loftier course of commencing life anew at 
eight-and-twenty, and throw yourself into some in- 
dependent career in which, with your exceptional 
abilities, backed as you might be by Mr. Ring- 
wood^s wealth and influence, you could reasonably 
hope for success. 

" Having heard nothing to the contrary, I assume 
that your grandfather will continue your allowance 
as heretofore. With respect to your return to 
this country, while on the one hand a few months 
of absence more or less cannot seriously affect your 
position, you must bear in mind that there always 
remains the chapter of accidents in your favour, and 

9 

that, consequently, it is not advisable, by a very 
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prolonged absence, to throw the game entirely into 
your opponent's hands. When I have added that 
I have been completely set aside as regards the 
legal initiative in these sad affairs, being superseded 
by creatures of Mrs. Ringwood, and that you will 
find me, as ever, your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
I have said all that needs be said at the present time ; 
and I hasten to conclude this by far the most un- 
pleasant letter I have ever been called upon, 
during a long and eventful professional career, to 
write. 

" Ever, my dear and 

" Heavily afiSicted Mr. Hugh, 
'' Yours devotedly, 

" Felix Pikeham. 

** To Hugh Ringwood, Esq., 

" Care of Arthur Topham, Esq." 

By a coincidence which seemed to Arthur most 
fortunate, he had only within the last ten days re- 
<5eived one of Hugh's rare letters, in which Sidney 
was mentioned at the point whereat he might next 
l)e addressed, with a tolerable certainty of his re- 
•ceiving letters. 

To Sidney, accordingly, Pikeham^s communica- 
i;ion was forwarded, together with such consolation 
as Arthur could find it in his heart to add, besides an 
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expression of his strong conviction tliat^Pikeham's 
opinion notwithstanding — Hugh ought immediately 
to return to England^ in order to judge for himself 
as to the real state of afiairs at the Grange. 
Arthur's letter concluded with a postscript thus 
worded : '^ That shrewd old follow, Marcus Osprey, 
has always, you know, been prejudiced against 
Pikeham, and I must admit that he has, in these 
latter days, so far inoculated me with his senti- 
ments that I have more than once asked myself 
whether the glib attorney really is the warm friend 
he professes to be to you, and if not, what other 
interest he is advocating ? Pikeham, be it said, is 
quite rich enough to be disinterested. He has 
lately purchased the Fernleigh property of over 
two thousand a year, and popularly goes by the 
name of the Attorney Squire. You, however, alone, 
and you on the spot, can so watch his play as to 
clear up the point I have raised. Come, then, and 
come quickly V' 





CHAPTER XI. 

LL the world, in the East Middleshire 
sense of the expression, remembers how 
the old Squire of Ringwood brought home, 
or, to speak strictly, was brought home by his new 
wife. 

The legal gentleman who was now supposed to 
possess Mr. Ringwood's particular confidence — it 
may occasion the reader no surprise to learn that 
, his name was Samuel Butterly — ^had arrived at the 
Grange two days before "the happy pair,^^ fur- 
nished with a programme of the mode in which it 
was, Mrs. Ringwood said, Mr. Ringwood^s wish 
that they should be received. Armed therewith, 
Mr. Butterly had gone to Mr. Pikeham's oflSce at 
Market Dimborough. Mr. Pikeham was naturally 
absent, but powers were held by Mr. Chillingford^ 
the clerk who had succeeded Ned Bolfrey — 'Ned, 
you may remember, had known Mrs. Elsenfeldt in 
her days of " seeing society ;" so, on the advent of 
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Mn. Smithy it had been held adjiaaUe that he 
should be quietly got rid of — for taking action, or 
rather giving advice in the matt^. 

Mr. Silas Chillingford was an old yonng man, 
and a clerk after Pikeham's own heart ; intelligent, 
silent, observant, precise, curt, who, if he ever had 
any suspicions on the subject of his principal's real 
character or private goings, kept them locked up in 
his secret soul while he sedulously conformed him- 
self in everything to that principal's expressed 
wishes. He had, without receiving the least hint 
on the subject from Pikeham, formed a tolerably 
accurate notion of the game hitherto played by the 
Widow Smith at the Grange, and also of the degree 
of estimation in which she was, under present 
circumstances, likely to be held by the neighbour- 
hood. When, therefore, Mr. Samuel Butterly, 
hitherto personally unknown to him, asked him, 
by Mrs. Ringwood's express order, what persons 
could be relied on to give the bride and bridegroom 
a sort of public welcome, he replied briefly, ^' The 
dependents, Mr. Butterly, not another soul.'' 

^' Shan't we have the tradespeople in the town 
who serve the house ?^' asked Butterly. 

" Certainly not. As a body they're sufficiently 
independent to risk losing one family rather than 
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ten. You know, Mr. Butterly, between ourselves, 
this marriage wont go down in the county ; and I 
suspect Mrs. Ringwood is too shrewd to deceive 
herself on the point.^^ 

'' Perhaps so, Mr. Chillingford, yet even if she 
thinks it, she canH be expected to admit it. But, 
of course, on this particular subject, I must be 
guided entirely by your own superior local know- 
ledge ; and as it will never do to meet with a 
rebuff, we must only apply where we are certain of 
success. How about the tenants on the estate ?" 

^^ I wouldn^t have you ask it of the occupier of 
a single acre of land,^^ was Chillingford's reply. 
" Some of the cottage tenants might be tempted by 
a good spread, lots of ale, cold beef, rabbit pies, 
and so on/' 

" What do you mean by some of them ?'' 

'^ There isn't onq of the farmers who would allow 
his men to leave work for the occasion. You'll get 
the men and boys employed on the home farm by 
giving them a holiday without stopping their wages." 

" How many of these can we muster ?" 

" Probably, with their wives and small children, 
between sixty and seventy." 

''How," looking at his paper of instructions, 
''about the bailiff, Joseph Barford?" 
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'^ Joe Barford^s a sterling, sturdy, staunchfellow — 
loves Mr. Hugh with a sort of devotion; Mrs. 
Bingwood must never hope to make a friend of 
him. He's more bitter against this marriage than 
any man in the neighbourhood. I really believe if 
he were asked to head his men on the occasion, he 
would give up his place rather than comply. Oh 
no ! Leave Joe Barford alone ; Mr. Pikeham holds 
greatly to him, and wouldn't on any account run 
the risk of turning him rusty.'' 

" So, then, our line of public sympathizers is 
reduced to at most seventy labouring people, old 
and young, and of course the servants, eh ?" 

" Yes, they have all been introduced or pro- 
moted by Mrs. Ringwood." 

" I presume we shall have no difficulty with the 
bell-ringers ?" 

" I'm not so sure of that. The bell-ringers in 
these parts are strongly conservative bodies — don't 
like reforms or reformers. The new mistress of 
Ringwpod Grange has the reputation of being 
rather subversive of ancient institutions. But you 
will do well to speak about that to the head foot- 
man, .Philip Understone. His father is at the same 
time the sexton and one of the bell-ringers. He 
must see that Philip's interests are bound up with 
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the new dynasty. Without some such covert in- 
fluence, I tell you plainly the bells can only be relied 
on to be confoundedly out of time, or to be rung 
the wrong way, or to be made to do something or 
another that bells ought not to do/' 

" Perhaps,'' said Butterly, laughing, '^ the safest 
course will be to make the ringers blind drunk 
before starting, and leave the whole thing to chance. 
Then, come what may, the fault may be thrown on 
the Ringwood ale, and the excess of Ringwood 
hospitality. But I must say Mrs. Ringwood does 
not strike me as being the sort of woman to have a 
musical ear, and even if she had it, 1 think there 
would, on such an occasion, be more important 
matters on her mind than the nice distinctions 
between a Grandsire-Bob and a Bob-Major. But 
we have forgotten the school children. I suppose 
you have one school at least in each of your vil- 
lages; and surely the conservative tendencies of 
these juveniles can hardly yet have been developed." 

"I daresay, Mr. Butterly, we can work that 
for you." 

" By giving the children a holiday, 1 suppose ?" 

'^ Quite the contrary. A holiday takes them to 
their homes ; in other words, within the circle of 
parental influence. No ; I suggest that you should 
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get hold of the master and mistress of the Retten- 
ham school. They will take the whole lot up to 
the Grange in double file, by way of a lesson — ^let's 
say a lesson in obedience to the powers that be. 
Once at the Grange, you drown them in tea and 
blow them out with buns and seedcake. TheyTl 
cry, Long live anybody you like V' 

" You're a capital tactician, Mr. Chillingford. 
By-the-bye, shall you appear yourself at the 
Grange ?'^ 

'' I think not.'' 

" You know best. It is probable we may have 
to meet professionally before I leave this part of the 
country ; and on that subject permit me to say that 
our respective duties — viewing you, of course, as 
Mr. Pikeham's representative — are so distinctly 
traced out that no fear need be entertained of our 
clashing with each other. Mine regard entirely 
the future of these estates — yours the present. I 
have no pretension whatever, for instance, to meddle 
with the stewardships." 

Mr. Chillingford silently acknowledged his ap- 
preciation of the distinction thus laid down. 

^^ A safe fellow !" Butterly said to himself, as he 
left the office. '' Hang me if I can make out 
whether or not he is aware of my former relations 
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"with Pikeham ! Ah ! trust Pikeham for always 
getting hold of exactly the sort of tools his work 
requires V' 

The important day came. A new flag, on which 
cunning embroidresses had wrought the arms of 
Ringwood, and the arms of Ringwood alone — ^the 
bride declining, for good reasons, to intrude hers — 
streamed from the gabled roof of the old house. 
The forces, as enumerated by Chillingford, with the 
unexpected addition of five mounted tenant farmers, 
who had favours to ask, were marshalled in the 
great avenue at three o'clock, four being the hour 
at which it was understood the happy pair might 
be looked for. But four o'clock struck, and yet no 
sound of approaching wheels was heard. 

At length, just as the hands of the stable clock 
pointed on five minutes to five, the bells struck up 
,a merry, but decidedly drunken peal; and two 
minutes afterwards the lodge-keeper was seen in the 
lower end of the avenue, waving his hat, while he 
shouted, " Coming ! coming V 

Instantly, ^^ Coming ! coming ! " was repeated by 
Mr. Hobbes, the schoolmaster, who stood at the 
bead of the juvenilie division, not far from the park 
gate ; and *' Coming ! coming \" was passed along 
the line of children, and then on through the 
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mingled array of labourers, gardeners, stable and 
bouse servants. 

The voice of an unseen speaker was now beard 
to exclaim, '^ Quick ! quick ! Fall into line ! — 
Coacbman ! Gardener ! Giles Pronger ! — Every man 
of you do your duty V^ Then the unseen speaker, 
who bad been standing behind one of the trees, 
retired towards the house, while the mounted 
tenants rode down to the park gate, and the three 
individuals, called upon as aforesaid, proceeded to 
shove, cuff, kick, and otherwise force the various 
people under their superintendence — many of them 
already drunk beyond the power of maintaining 
their equilibrium — into line along both sides of the 
magnificent oak avenue, being careful, according to 
previous instructions, so to open the ranks as to 
cover the greatest possible extent of ground. 

Presently, the travelling chariot, drawn by four 
post-horses, profusely decorated, as were also their 
drivers, with wedding favours, turned in at the park 
gate, and advanced, preceded by the five mounted 
tenants, at an extremely slow pace (by previous 
order) up the avenue. 

^^ Hallo ! boys. Hallo V' shouted in unison the 
coachman, the head gardener, and Giles Pronger. 

And hallo the boys forthwith did, most lustily. 
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and the girls too^ and the men and women of all 
ages. 

" Hooray ! Hporay I" they cried. '^ Long live 
the Squire o^ Ringwood ! Long live the Lady o' 
Ringwood ! Hooray for the new Missus ! Hooray 
for the bride \" 

These various forms of jubilant expression were 
of course according to programme, as laid down by 
the now no longer present Butterly. 

The full force of the shouting naturally kept 
pace with the carriage, from one window of which 
the new Lady of Ringwood might be seen, resplen- 
dent in blond and flowers, nodding and bowing; 
while from the other, every now and then the 
Squire showed his lean and withered, though be- 
wigged and slightly rouged physiognomy, set off by 
a double row of bran new false teeth. 

As the shouting was taken up more vigorously at 
the upper end of the line, it gradually died away at 
the lower, leaving the shouters free to express them- 
selves among themselves, after their own imtutored 
fashion ; when such phrases as the following might 
have been heard on either side of the avenue : — 

" A foine 'ooman, beant she ?'^ from a labourer 
to his wife. 

'^ Ay, ay, that she be \" was the answ^. *' Vip 
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seed her afore ; bnt for all that it beant like haTin' 
Mr. Hugh among us^ iri' his cheery langh and 
pleasant ways/' 

'^ I say, feather V — ^the Tery load speaker is a 
comely, middle aged woman — ^^ onr Sqnoire be a 
growin' younger— do ye look at his £sLceJ' 

^' Well, Sal,'' says the deaf old man thns ad- 
dressed, John Sage by name, " Squoire hare got a 
sort o' red look. I hopes he ain't been and took to 
drink, which 111 be bound fine Madam there likes 
her drop. But lawks, Sal ! do ye look at the hair 
whot's grow'd a top o' his head — all brown, too, and 
blest if he wam't as bald as a turnip afore he gone 
and got married !" 

^^ Maybe," said Sal, '^ marryin's good for old 
folk. 'Spose ye war to try it yeself, feather." 

^' No, no, Sal — not if I knows it ! I keeps in 
mind what Muster Barford was a sayin' yesterday. 
Says he, Squoire Ringwood was a'most as good as 
dead and buried ten year gone and more. Now 
this here new missus have took and unburied 'un, 
and put into 'un what some, as is paid for sayin' it, 
calls new life. I should like to know, he says, how 
long it's a goin' to be afore she takes and buries 
'un in real good arnest." 

^^ Do ye look there !" cried a loutish young 
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labourer, pointing to the rumble. ^^ Slowed if there 
beant Phil Understone, along o' that young ooman, 
^ung on behind. Lucky chap, Phil ; folks says 'ow 
^es prime favouri/c wi^ Madam/' 

^^ Ay, ay, Jim,'' answered the girl he had spoken 
to, ^^ ye see that's what it is to 'ave good big legs. 
''Twere his legs, leastways the calves on 'em, as got 
Phil up in the world. Such luck wont fall to you, 
Jim." 

^^ No," said Jim, irate at the personality, '^ I've 
got it 'ere," half stripping one of his brawny arms, 
^^ and I wouldn't mind tryin' my arms agen Phil's 
legs any day." 

But drive the carriage never so slowly, needs 
must that it should at length reach the hall door, 
in front. of which had been laid red baize profusely 
strewn with flowers. Arrived there, it was speedily 
hemmed in on all sides by what the East Middle- 
shire Chronicle, in its report (by order largely sub- 
sidized) of these interesting proceedings, was pleased 
to term ^^ the dense multitude, which had previously 
lined the ancestral avenue." The said dense mul- 
titude, after having "made the welkin ring with 
three vociferous and overwhelming cheers," sepa- 
rated, to reassemble half an hour later in the tent 
where supper was to be profusely — too profusely 
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fcr matic braina and stomacha — sapplied to all 
eomen. 

In the meajitiTne FhiKp, after tea[idedj lifting 
to the ground die 701111^ female alluded to bj* Jim^ 
and of whom more aaon, advaiiced to the carriage- 
door^ which^ when he had beckoned up the under- 
Ibotman and the page, he opened with a anart jerk^ 
and then rapidly let down the steps. 

Mr. Ringwood was the first to descend, doing, so 
Terr shakily, though with a liaible attempt to draw 
himself np to his fcdl height^ in which he signally 
failed. 

" Go on, my dear, don't wait for me, pray don't V* 
said Mrs. Bingwood from the interior of the car- 
riage. '^ Philip! take yonr master in. William'' (the 
nnder-footman) ^^ can attend to me." 

But the Squire, pettishly declining Philip's prof- 
fered arm, stopped while Mrs. Bingwood got out of 
the carriage, and despite her renewed entreaties that 
he would go on without her, insisted on her takings 
or appearing to take his arm. And then they pro- 
ceeded to pass along the file of servants formed in 
the hall. These dependents having (by order), 
like so many stage supers, first played their part 
in the general line, had then rushed from the 
avenue to the back door of the house, there 
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to range themselves in a special line of their 
own. 

Mr. Bingwood spared no pains to look his part 
of happy bridegroom. Mrs. Bingwood the Second 
was all smiles and curtsies^ flashing her black eyes' 
now rights now left^ as if anxious that no single 
member of the household should go forth uncon- 
scious of having encountered those famous orbs. 
Having reached the door of the drawing-room, 
which had been made (by order) the perspective 
point of the line, she paused, and sweeping herself 
majestically round, said to the servants, in her most 
dulcet tones, "Thank you all. I shall never — 
never forget the reception I have this day received ; 
neither, I am sure, will Mr. Bingwood V^ 

" No, no ! Certainly I shan't,'' said the Squire, 
rather testily. " I'm too tired to say more. Thank 
you all ! Thank you !" After which he followed 
his wife into the drawing-room, and shut, the door 
sharply. " Quite enough of that cursed nonsense !" 
he exclaimed, and flung himself into the nearest 
chair, lying back in it, and fanning himself with 
his cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

'' Hush, Balph dear!" said Mrs. Bingwood, gently. 
^' Fflicie is coming in." 

Felicie was the young damsel of the rumble. 

12-2 
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^^ Bother Felicie \" cried the Squire. "In Heaven's 
name don't keep her longer than you can help ! 
Her sharp voice and confounded French impudence 
are really more than my nerves will bear/' 

" Well, Balph dear, she shan't come in at all," 
Mrs. Ringwood said, soothingly. " You know there's 
nothiug I wont do rather than see your precious 
health endangered, as I know it must be whenever 
irritation of your nervous system is produced." Then, 
looking out from the door, " Felicie ! take my bag 
and writing-case upstairs ! I'll come up presently. 
Now, my dear," after closing the door, " let me see 
you quietly installed in your own easy chair ; then, 
when I've taken oflf my cloak and bonnet, I'll bring 
you down one of your composing draughts." 

" You'd better give me that before you do any- 
thing else," the Squire said, sharply. " What you call 
taking oflf your cloak and bonnet means half an 
hour's dabbling in toilet mysteries, and listening to 
your Mam'selle Felicie's eternal jabbering." 

" Well, dear, shall I ring for Felicie to bring the 
medicine-chest down here, and " 

" Oh, no, no ! whatever you do, keep that woman 
out of my sight and hearing !" 

You see it was about as easy to please Mr. 
Ringwood, under the new as it had been under the 
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old regime. Indeed, we may be sure Mrs. Ring- 
wood^s great power of self-control was often taxed 
to the utmost in her efforts to preserve a smiling 
coimtenance in his presence. On the present occa- 
sion, she had recourse to a measure not uncommon 
with her when she felt the steam of her temper 
getting up to high pressure; she glided silently 
from the room, and sent in Philip, with orders to 
look after his master till her return. 

A few words concerning this same Philip will 
not be amiss, while he is poking about the room, 
dusting chairs, arranging books, shaking out curtains; 
all mere devices to excuse his presence during the 
operation known as " looking after his master.^' 

He is, as has been said, the son, the only son, of 
old Philip Understone, parish sexton and bell-ringer, 
whilom clerk, but deposed from that office by 
reason of the collapse of his vocal powers. Philip 
the younger had been destined by Philip the elder 
to succeed him in his offices, and accordingly such 
pains had been bestowed on his education as were 
within the old man's means. But all to very little 
purpose. Philip, a stout, well-built, and not ill- 
looking lad, was heavy and loutish in manner, cross- 
grained in temper, and obstinate in character. He 
had, however, a considerable amount of that low 
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The surly fellow had more than once tried his 
temper upon Mrs. Bingwood, but had been so 
thoroughly worsted in every such encounter as to 
satisfy him that he must either definitively knock 
under to " Madam,'' as he called her, or quit his 
place. Having no desire for the latter, he perforce 
accepted the former alternative. Many, however. 
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were the curses not loud but deep tljat his necessary 
obedience to his mistress and former fellow-servant 
wrung from him. 

By the Squire he was tolerated, if little liked« 
Having being trained, by Bowsham, he possessed 
many of the domestic traditions of the house, and 
his native cunning, directed by his regard to his 
own interests, gave him the requisite pliancy to 
enable him to fall in with the Squire's exacting 
habits. 

The church being on the verge of the park, and 
scarcely ten minutes' walk from the house, the 
sound of the bells came in through the drawing- 
room windows. Mr. Bingwood had remained 
perfectly quiet after his wife's departure, reclining 
in his easy chair, with his pocket-handkerchief thrown 
over his face, to keep off the flies, Philip leaving 
him to himself, on the wholesome principle of 
letting sleeping dogs lie. On a sudden he started 
up, and exclaimed : '^ The devil take those bells ! 
Surely we've had enough of their confounded 
noise." 

Philip, accustomed to such outbursts, was 
hesitating whether or not to notice this particular 
one, when Madam glided in as silently as she 
had gUded out, and ^igned to him that he should 
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leave the room. When she was alone with Mr^ 
Ringwoodj she coughed slightly, by way of an- 
nouncing her presence. 

'^ Ah, Augusta V' the Squire said, '' you're there, 
are you ?'' 

" Yes, my dear,'' she replied, " I've brought you 
the composing draught." 

'^Bother your composing draught," the Squire 
snarled. "If you really want to compose my 
nerves, just seLd out and stop those infernal bell- 
ringers." 

'^Oh, my dear Ralph! Surely you wouldn't 
check the enthusiasm of these good people !" 

" Enthusiasm ! Humbug ! They're ringing for 
their guinea and their ale ; give 'em their guinea 
and their ale, and dispense with any more of their 
ringing." 

'^ But I'm sure, Mr. Ringwood, you wish the 
neighbourhood to be informed of your return !" 

" Say your return, Mrs. Ringwood. Well, I don't 
know but you're right. Perhaps it's as well," sneer- 
ingly, " to let the neighbourhood know that if s at 
liberty to send its cards to Mrs. Ringwood of 
Ringwood !" 

" The neighbourhood may do as it likes !" said 
Mrs. Ringwood, quietly. 
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'^It vnll do as it likes, you may depend on 
that/^ 

"Fm prepared to meet my fate/' Madam said> 
with that meekness and resignation which, on 
occasion, she knew how to aflfect. *' I married you 
with my eyes open, as you did me : and I know 
that if we cannot make each other's happiness, 
we must not look for it to anybody else. Our 
world, Ralph,'' sentimentally, '^ must be in our own 
home !" 

All this was truly touching, but the Squire 
listened to it with visible impatience. 

^' Come, Augusta," he said, ^^ enough of that. 
The thing's done, and we've both got to make the 
best of it. Of course we shan't be visited, and as 
you seem to understand that, I can't for the life of 
me see why you had all this fuss made about our 
. arrival." 

'^ To show the coimty that you're not ashamed 
of what you're doing, and don't choose it to be 
supposed you've made a hole-and-corner affair of 
your marriage. It's the first and last the county 
will hear of us. Now, don't worry your dear old 
self any more. Take this draught, and let's have 
a little walk before dinner." 

The Squire drank his potion, and then rose, say- 
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ing, with forced gaiety, *^ By all means, lef s have a 
little walk, and let my lady see how her garden 
grows I" 

^^Oh no, dear Ralph, not mine" Mrs. Ring- 
wood said, smiling; then to herself she added, 
again smiling, but this time very darkly, '^ as 
yetr 






CHAPTER X. 

IIKEHAM did not return to Market Dim- 
borough for more than a week after 
the arrival of the happy pair at the 
Grange. 

'^ A miserable affair this marriage, Mr. Chilling- 
ford/' were the first words he uttered on meeting 
his clerk. ^^ Do you happen to know whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Ringwood have been seen out since their 
return ?'" 

" I believe not/' ]SJ!r. Chillingford replied, ^' but 
I understand the Grange pew in Ringwood Church 
has been newly furnished, whence I conclude they 
intend to show themselves in public before long. 
Their first appearance will be a sight worth the 
seeing.^' 

^^A sadly grotesque sight, Mr. Chillingford. 
Painfal to all reflecting minds. I hear the lady 
has done her best to give her husband a juvenile 
appearance. But between ourselves, Chillingford, 
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furbish him up as she may, he^s not likely to occupy 
the family pew very long/^ 

^^ Dear me V Chillingford said. " Everybody is 
observing on his good looks/^ 

^'Nonsense! It^s contrary to nature. Fancy a 
man of seventy-seven marrying! Such a woman, 
too ! Have you ever observed her eyes ? Then we 
must remember that the old man has upon his mind 
the consciousness of having done a great injustice 
to his grandson.'^ 

" In other words he has made a new will ?" 

^^Has made — I don^t say. But there^s no 
earthly doubt as to his intention to do so.^^ 

" Cutting out Mr. Hugh, eh, sir ?" 

Pikeham nodded. 

^' In favour of whom ?^^ asked the clerk. 

" How should I know, Chillingford ? The Squire 
ceased to consult me from the moment when I de- 
clined to be a party to the resettling of the estate. 
But it requires no great experience of human nature 
to foresee that Mrs. Ringwood will be in a position 
to take pretty good care of herself, and that she^s 
not the sort of woman to neglect her opportu- 
nities.^^ 

^^ You don't mean that he'll leave these fine family 
estates absolutely to her ?" 
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" I should not be at all surprised if he did/' 

" I ought to tell you, sir, that Mr. Butterly 
seems thoroughly well disposed towards you/' 

" There's no reason why he should not be so/' 

" Oh, but, sir, to such a degree that I should ima- 
gine he would keep you informed as to " 

" Not as to Mr. Ringwood's testamentary dispo- 
sitions," Pikeham interrupted. " Oh ! I wouldn't 
ask it of him. I'm tenacious of professional secresy 
before all things." 

" Then I'm to understand from you, sir, that if 
the occasion were presented me of receiving any 
such confidence from Mr. Butterly, I am not to seize 
it?" 

" Certainly not, Chillingford ; certainly not ! 
Pray understand, once for all, that I have no interest 
whatever in ascertaining who is to be Mr, Ring- 
wood's heir ; nor am I even curious on the subject. 
Inherit who may, I feel confident of retaining the 
management of the estates." 

" Ah ! well, that's the main point. I'm glad 
you are satisfied about it." 

The ever- watchful Pikeham fancied he detected 
some peculiar meaning in the glance accompanying 
these words, and he hastened to say, " It occurs to 
me, Chillingford, that I never mentioned to you the 
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very singular coincidence by wliich Mrs. Smithy an 
entire stranger to me^ came to select as her and 
Mr. Ringwood^s professional adviser Mr. Samuel 
Butterly, to whose nncle I was once manager.^' Then 
to himself, " I see he knows it already,^' 

^' Dear me ! Indeed a very cnrions coincidence/^ 
said Chillingford. Then to himself, ^^ I was impru- 
dent. I didn^t mean to let him find out that I 
knew it already V' 

"Now, Chillingford/^ Pikeham said, briskly, ^^ you 
may leave me for half-an-hour, to look through 
my letters.'^ And the clerk having closed the 
door behind him, the principal shook his head, as 
the thought passed through it that Chillingford, 
though a very useful man, was one he must have 
his eye upon. 

The same afternoon Pikeham drove up to the 
Grange, to pay his first visit there under the new 
regime. His meeting with the bride and the bride- 
groom was exactly what might have been expected 
of so consummate an actor on the world^s stage. 
His manner towards Mrs. Ringwood was polite and 
reserved. Towards Mr. Ringwood he was cordial, 
though a trifle more ceremonious than he had been 
of yore. 

The lady, after listening and replying to a few 
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commonplace remarks, touching thq weather, the 
roads, the state of the crops, and so on, rose ; and 
haying busied herself a little about the room, re- 
marked that no doubt Mr. Pikeham and Mr. Ring- 
wood had business matters to talk about; then, 
with a grand curtsey, to which Pikeham replied by 
a distant bow, she went out. In a few moments, 
however, she looked in at the door, and said to her 
husband — 

'^My dear, be sure you don't let Mr. Pikeham 
go without seeing our photographs — taken at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Pikeham — I think you'll say they are 
exceedingly good.'' 

Ere she again closed the door, there passed be- 
tween her and Pikeham a sign of mutual intelli- 
gence absolutely imperceptible to the Squire. 

This was the first time Mr. Ringwood had found 
himself alone, since his marriage, with a friend of 
his former days, and he manifestly felt himself ill 
at ease. 

^'She looks well, Pikeham, doesn't she?" he 
muttered, pointing after his wife. 

^'A fine woman, indisputably a fine woman," 
Pikeham said. " By-the-bye, where are the photo- 
graphs she spoke of?" 

" In the album on that table," pointing to it. 
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Pikeham rose, approached the table indicated, 
and being careful to place himself betneen it and 
the Squire, shook the album, and rapidly seized a 
slip of paper which fell from it. 

*^ My eyes are not so strong as they used to he" 
he observed. *^ I must get near a window.'^ 

Tbis he did, and still concealing his movements 
from the Squire, unfolded and read the slip of 
paper. It contained merely the words : Will — 
nothing done — requires pushing about it. 

'^ Really marvellous V Pikeham exclaimed, as, 
after hiding the paper in one of his gloves, he held 
the album before his eyes. '^ You are both hit off 
to the life.'' 

lie then brought the album to the smaller table, 
near which Mr. Ringwood was sitting, and took a 
chair himself. 

" 1 can^t judge of my own likeness,^^ the Squire 
said ; " but Augusta^s is very like.^^ 

" It's a face that comes well ui photography.'* 

Pikeham, as he made this remark, placed the 
albimi before the Squire, who, however, did not 
look at it ; but, as if pursuing a former train of 
thought, said — 

" 1 ouly consulted my own happiness in marry* 
ing her.'' 
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" And I hope, my dear Mr. Ringwood, you will 
^nd it in the fullest degree/' 

" Oh, I donH doubt it, Fikeham ; I don't in the 
least doubt it. She's everything I could wish ; so 
attentive ! such a nurse ! Indeed, I'm not sure 
that she isn't at times too much of a nurse. Hor- 
ffibfy fond of medicine." 

'' Fond of it ! What— takes it ?" 

" No, no. Gives it." 

"To you, eh?" 

" Yes, to me. However, it's an object to her, 
poor thing. She hasn't much else to do. She 
doesn't care for reading — ^works a little, very little — 
«ees nobody — ahem!" 

" Ahem !" Fikeham echoed. 

" I needn't tell you, Pikeham, I've no idea of 
forcing her on the neighbourhood." 

" Useless attempting to combat the world's pre- 
judices. You must wait ; people live down these 
things, that is, if they live long enough; which 
nobody who looks at you, dear sir," tapping the 
Squire's photograph, "can doubt you are likely to do." 

" Now tell me, Pikeham, sincerely — no humbug, 
you know !" 

" My dear Mr. Ringwood ! Humbug ! I ! and 
with you !" 
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^^ I want the truth. Do you thiuk me looking 

wear 

^^ Wonderfully well — upon my honour ! I vow . 
I must send Gamley to you/^ 

" Oh, hang Qarnley V 

^^ Not on account of your ill, but your good health. 
Not to physic you — leave that to Mrs. Ringwood — ^but 
that he may see what virtue there is in matrimony/^ 

^^ You're joking, Pikeham/^ 

" Not I ! Of course, between ourselves, I'm not 
to be deceived by this/' pointing to the wig ; " and I 
see you have lighted upon a first-rate dental artist in 
Edinburgh. Moreover, I should have a strong 
suspicion that the new Mrs, Ringwood admits you 
to a homoeopathic participation in her rouge-pot, 
but that I am certain she has not such an article 
on her toilet-table. Still, allowing for all these 
adjuncts, you bear about you indisputable symp- 
toms of rejuvenescence." Then, perceiving tKat his 
hearer looked slightly chapfallen, ^^ But enough of 
hygienic matters. I want to know whether you are 
satisfied with the solicitor introduced to you by 
Mrs. Ringwood?" 

^^ Oh yes. He does as he is bid ;" this rather 
haughtily. ^^ You must be aware I don't treat every 
professional man as I do you." 
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" Thank you, my very dear sir. You have always 
been most kind and considerate towards me. With 
respect to Mr. Butterly, I think X may say you are 
in excellent hands. You know I have never con- 
cealed from you my opinion as to the steps you 
have taken, and probably yet meditate taking, but, 
assuming you have once decided upon your course, 
I believe I may say you could not possibly be in 
safer hands ; and you will admit that few men are 
in a better position than myself to form a just 
estimate of Butterly's character, when I tell you that 
I was, during a considerable period, professionally 
connected with his uncl^ ; a most worthy man, Mr. 
Ringwood, who some years since bade adieu to 
what Hamlet calls /his quiddits, his quillets, his 
cases, his tenures,' but I may honestly say not 
^his tricks,' and passed away to a better world 
than ours.'' 

" The nephew," Mr. Ringwood, wholly unmoved 
by the eulogy pronounced on the uncle, hastened 
to observe, " seems to understand his business, so 
far as I have yet employed him." 

'^ Oh, ay — as to the settlement of the estates, and 
the marriage settlements. They would, of course, 
both be drawn up by counsel. I suppose you — 
ahem ! — you have done nothing further ?" 

13~a 
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'' There's cmlj one thing to be done, Pikeham/^ 

^ An important thing, sir, most important. I aa- 
some that tou hare no wish to die — ^intestate ?" 

^ Of course I hare not. But there's time enough 
to think of that. Haren't yon jnst been telling me 
how weUIlook?'' 

^' Yes ; but then how uncertain life is with the 
youngest and the halest of us !'' 

^^ That's the usual pulpit twaddle. You know there 
are reasons which render it necessary that I should 
see my way before making my wilL I — I don't 
want to do anything hastily." 

''That I can easily understand. You might 
ehauge your mind on the subject of your grandson." 

'' Oh, never ! never !" the Squire exclaimed 
angrily. '' I feel that my marriage has placed a 
complete barrier between him and, if not me, 
those I may leave behind me." 

" You are thinking of the contingency of issue 
by the second marriage," said Pikeham. '' Of course 
the arrival of a son or daughter would make a good 
deal of difference in many respects." 

*' You may say sons or daughters, my good sir !" 

The Squire imagined the laugh with which Pike- 
ham could not help greeting this fatuous remark to 
be with him, instead of at him, as it was. 
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" That would all be very well/^ Pikeham pro- 
ceded, as soon as his merriment had ceased, " if the 
arrival of this issue — singular or plural — were a 
matter of certainty; or even of strong probability; 
but between ourselves, it's quite the reverse. Now^ 
my dear sir — ^let me say friend, to speak plainly — 
supposing there should be no issue V^ 

"Well?'' asked the Squire, rather blankly. 

" The question is, have you provided for that — 
permit me to say — ^highly probable contingency ?" 

'^ I — I can hardly say. You know there are the 
marriage settlements." 

'^ Quite another aflFair, Mr. Ringwood. I have 
not the least idea as to their contents; but Fll 
answer, as a lawyer, for their not dealing with 
the disposition of your landed estates." 

" Then what you're driving at is that I ought to 
make a will providing for either contingency — issue 
or no issue ?" 

" No lawyer could have put the case more suc- 
cinctly, Mr. Ringwood." 

'^ But Where's the need of such haste ?" 

" I'll tell you, though in so doing I act against 
the interests I have ventured — in opposition to 
yourself — to espouse. If you die intestate, your 
grandson will inherit these estates as heir-at-law I^ 
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" Ah ! you're right. I had not thought of that. 
Indeed^ I ought to lose no time — ^and yet ifs not so 
very pressing. Look at me, Pikeham.^' He rose and 
walked to the chimney-glass. 'Tm in first-rate 
health for my age/' 

" There it is, my good firiend ! For your age — 
for your age ! You want I believe two or three 
years of fourscore.'' 

'^ Confound his memory !" thought the Squire. 
Then he said, "We're a long-lived race. My 
grandfather reached eighty-four, my father eighty- 
one." 

" So," put in Pikeham, readily, " it appears 
your father died three ' years younger than his 
father. At the same rate of diminishing longevity, 
you've just one year to live." 

" Hang it, Pikeham, thaf s Job's comfort with a 
vengeance !" 

" But seriously, my dear sir, you should reflect 
on what I've told you. Don't expect me to remind 
you of it again. I assure you I, for one, shall 
rejoice if you die intestate, as the result will 
be that Mr. Hugh will inherit your estates, while 
any issue which may come of your second marriage 
will be provided for, as younger children, under 
their mother's settlements." 
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And i;vith this home-thrust, the -wily Pikeham 
bade the Squire farewell, and withdrew. 

We, who know Mrs. Ringwood, her ways and 
wiles, may assume that she was aware of the exact 
moment at which Pikeham left the house, and con- 
sequently that, well knowing the character of the 
conversation he had held with her husband, she 
would not fail to be at hand, opportunely to take up 
the subject of the will where it had been dropped. 
At all events it is certain that a letter was, on this 
same evening, despatched in the Ringwood post- 
bag, addressed to "Samuel Butterly, Esq., Bed- 
ford Row, London.'^ 

The following day was marked, at the Grange, by 
a somewhat unlooked-for incident. 

Sir Harry Netherfield and Arthur Topham called 
there early in the forenoon, and asked to see Mr. 
Ringwood. 

No such visit having -been, for the present at 
least, anticipated by Mrs. Ringwood, she had given 
no orders as to the mode of dealing with the event. 
In the midst, therefore, of the hesitation naturally 
evinced by Philip, Sir Harry, quietly putting that 
servitor aside, passed in, saying, " It's all right, 
Philip ; I know your master will see us.'' 

Arthur having followed the Baronet, Philip, 
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hastily closing the hall-door, preceded the visitors^ 
not to the library, but to the drawing-room, well 
knowing the same to be unoccupied, and hoping 
thus to gain time for receiving instructions at head* 
quarters. 

"We wish to see Mr. K^'ngwood,^' said Sir 
Harry, sternly, perceiving the footman^s intention^ 
'^ He surely can't be in the drawing-room at this, 
hour/^ 

'^ No, Sir Harry I — no V stammered forth Philip, 
who still held his former master in wholesome 
respect. 

" Then show us to his library V^ 

" Yes, Sir Harry— yes.'' 

'^ Netherfield ! Topham !" exclaimed the Squire,, 
in a tone of unfeigned joy, on beholding his old 
friends, "Fm glad to see you both. Pray, sit 

down, Philip, let your mistress know * But 

perhaps '' He paused and looked at Sir 

Harry. 

'^No,'' the latter said, "we wont disturb Mrs.. 
Ringwood.'' Then, in an undertone to the Squire,. 
" FU explain presently.'' 

A " That will do " and a wave of the hand from 
the Squire sent Philip from the room — of course 
straightway to inform Madam of this unlooked-for 
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visit, as every servant in the house must know it 
to be. 

" Well, Ringwood/' Sir Harry began, '' so here 
you are back again at the old place/^ 

"Yes, Harry, the old place,'^ said the Squire^ 
hesitatingly, '' under new circumstances/' 

" It is with those very circumstances that we,'^ 
indicating Arthur and himself, '' have now to 
deal. We form a sort of deputation from your 
friends in general. The mission we have under* 
taken is a delicate one, and not particularly plea* 
sant, but be assured it arises out of good feeling 
towards yourself. The fact is this marriage of 
yours has been discussed, and the ladies of the 
county have decided, one and all, not to visit Mrs. 
Ringwood. Now, such being the case, do you 
intend to shut yourself up with her for life, or are 
you and she willing that your old friends should 
visit here ert garqons ? The question is a very 
simple one. You had better talk it over quietly 
with your wife, who, if she's a woman of sense,, 
will see its reasonableness, and will decide ac- 
cordingly.'' 

"I give you credit for your good intentions,'' 
said Mr. Ringwood. " For the moment I wont 
express any opinion, unless it be to say that I 
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shoold wiza muck resreu pre up your acquaintance^ 
and that of m.inr ocLers. But the pointy as yon 
TOurselTes tLnderstand, is one for Mrs. Ringwood 
alone to decide. I suppose Ton'd prefer not to 
see her just now r ' 

*•' Certainly not," answered Sir Harry. " It 
would be improper to place any woman in the 
painful position of having to give us the answer. 
You will inform me of the result of your conversation 
with her. K she consents, I need not tell you we 
shall do our best to render our relations with her, if 
not cordial at least amicable. So much for that. 
Now just hear what Arthur Topham has to say on 
another subject.'' 

The Squire turned to Arthur, who began, " You 
must not set me down as presimiptuous, Mr. Ring- 
wood, if I venture to call in question the perfect 
justness of the view you have taken of Hugh's con- 
duct.'' 

Mr. Ringwood's brow became suddenly clouded 
as he said, ^' It is not to be expected, Topham, that 
your opinion of Hugh and mine should agree. He 
is your friend ; he is my grandson ! He owes you 
nothing ; he owes me everything ! But go on. 
Of what do you complain ?" 

" Oh * sir, I have no right to complain of any- 
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thing. I would not venture to do so, even did I 
see cause for it, as between yourself and Hugh. 
It would ill suit a man of my age to observe upon 
the mode in which you choose to regulate your 
private affairs, supposing even I had an exact 
knowledge of them. But one thing is certain, 
Hugh's future must rest very much with you ; 
therefore is it that I, in common with his numerous 
friends, see reason to dread lest you, in a moment 
of, perhaps, natural irritation, might be led to do 
that during his absence which you would hesitate 
to do were he present. All, then, I ask in his 
name is that you will not proceed to punish 
his fault, for I cannot- deny that he has acted 
wrongly in remaining away so long, until he 
is here to defend himself, and explain his con- 
duct.'^ 

^'And really, Ringwood,'' put in Sir Harry, 
^' you canH say Arthur's request is unreasonable. 
No one can expect to see Hugh's position quite the 
same now • you have taken a second wife, as it 
would have been had you remained single. But 
surely you have too much of the honest old Ring- 
wood pride in you to lose sight of the fact that 
Hugh is your lineal heir^ the only son of your 
only son at present, jovat eld^ if yoa have others. 
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It's not for me to inquire what are the legal 
powers jon pomess over these estates^'' as if he 
knew them not too well already; " bnt^ placing myself 
in yonr position^ I most say that were I — ^which 
I am not — as absolutely free to dispose of my 
estates as is your neighbour Ashbury, no earthly 
consideration would ever induce me to remove 
the succession firom the male heirs of my eldest 
son.'' 

At this moment the door was somewhat hastily 
opened^ and Mrs. Ringwood, attired in an elegant 
dishabille^ entered, carrying a medicine phial and a 
wineglass. 

^^Oh!'' she exclaimed, "I hadn't the least 
idea anybody was with Mr. Ringwood. Pray 
pardon me, gentlemen. Oh ! my dear, how agi- 
tated you are ! Indeed, you want this ! A 
composing draught. Sir Harry. What can be 

the cause of Quick! Take it, pray take 

it, Ralph V 

The patient having swallowed the potion in sub- 
missive silence, the tender nurse went on, ^^As 
friends of his, gentlemen, I do trust you'll rather 
aid me in calming him, than make him talk on 
irritating subjects. He is so easily excited. Ah ! 
you smile, Mr. Topham, You mean that he looks 
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well. I know he does, and perhaps is so, as long as 
he's kept quiet. But at times the least movement 
or sound will upset him, which proves,^' dropping 
her voice to a confidential pitch, " there's something 
wrong unknown to us ! You'll forgive my freedom, 
gentlemen, but it is too evident to me that in 
tranquillity, perfect tranquillity, amounting almost 
to seclusion, lies my only hope," this with ill- 
49uppressed emotion, " of prolonging his valuable 
life." 

" Stuff and nonsense, Augusta !" cried the Squire, 
testily; ^^my life's in no danger whatever." 

" Ah ! There it is, my dear. There it is, 
gentlemen," Mrs. Ringwood said. " Too much con- 
fidence in the family constitution. That's what he 
always brings forward. The family constitution !" 

^^ I think, Mrs. Ringwood," said Sir Harry, 
'' your feelings cause you to see my old firiend's 
condition through a magnifying medium. Topham 
and I have just been telling him he ought not to 
48hut himself up too much." 

"Oh! as for shutting himself up. Sir Harry, we 
walk and drive out together every day. Don't we, 
dear Ralph?" 

" It's not exactly that," said Arthur, " to which 
Sir Harry alludes." He thought the moment favour- 
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able for introducing the subject they had just been 
discussing. " The fact is, we and other gentlemen 
among Mr. Ringwood^s friends are very anxious to 
assist in bringing some pleasant society about him, 
that is to say, if our proposal meets with your 
approbation/' 

" Pray, Mr. Topham/' Mrs. Ringwood said, with 
marked emphasis, " what makes you think I should 
object to your" pointedly, ^' visiting Mr, Ringwood. 
It rests between you and him. You are not 
married \" 

" That's meant for me,'' thought Sir Harry. ^^ No 
good in mincing matters now." Then, turning to 
her he said, " We had hoped to avoid the discussion 
of this subject with you, ma'am, but your remark 
shows you are quite prepared to hear us. You 
know me to be a plain speaker. For reasons need- 
less to mention, we can only visit at the Grange 
without our wives and daughters. If you consent 
to receive us, well and good ; if not, you close the 
door for ever against the majority of Mr. Ring- 
wood's friends." 

^^ What says Mr. Ringwood to your proposal ?'* 
she asked calmly, but impressively. 

^^He leaves it to Mrs. Ringwood," the Squire 
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'' Mrs. Ringwood thanks him/' she said, making 
a lofty curtsey, " and begs to decline seeing Sir 
Harry Netherfield unless accompanied by Lady 
Netherfield. As for Mr. Topham, she will be 
happy to receive him, there being no Mrs. Topham 
to accompany him. I think. Sir Harry, that's a& 
plain speaking as yours.'' 

" You have settled the matter, ma'am," saying 
this the Baronet rose ; ^^ and I have the honour to 
wish you a good day. Ringwood, my old friend, 
I — ^I much fear we shall never meet again on this 
side the grave !" 

" Oh ! don't say so, Netherfield ! Who knows 

but " Then, as his eye encountered that of 

his wife, " Well, well, I suppose there's no help 
for it. Good-bye ! God bless you ! Topham, if I 
rightly understand what has been said, we shall 
still meet." 

Arthur, seeing how greatly the old Squire was 
agitated, had not the heart to say no ; though he 
felt that his visits, when not visits of pure cere- 
mony, would have no other object than to watch 
the interests of his friend Hugh. 

The reader requires not to be told that Mrs. 
Ringwood had, previously to her abrupt entry^ 
heard through the keyhole the greater part of the 
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conversation between her husband and his friends, 
And that her deportment in presence of those 
friends was all along maintained in view of a 
•deliberate scheme, having for its object to isolate 
the Squire as much as possible from all exterior 
influences and associations. 





CHAPTER XII. 

R. BUTTERLY come, eh? And pray 
what may Mr. Butterly want ?" 

It was the Squire who, with no little 
asperity, asked this of his wife. 

" My dearest Ralph,'^ she answered, meekly, " he 
is come because you sent for him/' 

" Humph ! I talked of sending for him.'' 

'^ Good gracious, Ralph ! You made me write 
to him the day before yesterday." 

'^ Ah ! Well, I should wish, at all events, to 
talk to Pikeham again before I — I do anything." 

^* Would you like to have Mr. Pikeham up here ?" 

'^ No, no ! You're in such a confounded hurry ! 
And then, again, I know what Pikeham will say 
without seeing him. He washes his hands of all 
I'm going to do. You know that quite well." 

" I've heard you say Mr. Pikeham diflFers from 
you on some subject ; but as to what you are going 
to do with Mr. Butterly, I haven't the slightest 

TOL. II. 14 
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notion. And if, as youVe hinted, I'm interested in 
it, I would rather continue in my igi^orance. How- 
ever, you see Mr. Butterly is here. He has come 
down from London at your request, and has even 
brought one of his clerks. What am I to say to 
him r' 

'' Oh ! let him wait.'' 

" Wait ! How long ? An hour ? a day ? two 
days ? What do you mean ? You can't tell two 
professional men who will have travelled nearly two 
hundred miles on your summons, perhaps giving up 
important London engagements, to wait, as you 
would a tradesman from Market Dimborough. If 
you really don't intend Mr. Butterly to carry out 
the instructions you had resolved upon, tell him 
you've changed your mind, and let him and his 
clerk go back to London at once. He'll charge 
you his expenses and time, and there's an end of it. 
But don't talk of making them wait !" 

" Dear me ! dear me ! It's very annoying all 
this. I really don't know whatfs best. It certainly 
does seem absurd to bring two people down from 
London merely to send them back again." 

" And be charged twenty or thirty guineas for it, 
my dear ; don't forget that." 

" A consideration, no doubt, Augusta, but not 
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one sufficient to outweigh the evil of taking a hasty 
and unconsidered step/' 

" I see, my dear, you still hesitate about Hugh. 
Why don't you at once make up your mind to do 
nothing till he returns ? I assure you I should 
much prefer that. It would be far more satis- 
factory to me. I should be very sorry if it 
were said that I took advantage of your grandson's 
absence to advocate my own interests ; and, pos- 
sibly," dropping her voice and regarding the old 
man with craftily simulated tenderness, " those of 
others against his !" 

As she had foreseen, this double shot told instan- 
taneously on her husband's enfeebled and vacillating 
mind. " You shall presently see," he exclaimed, 
angrily, whether I hesitate. Let Mr. Battersby, 
Batta — Butter — whatever his name is — come in at 
once. And do you hear, Augusta ? don't leave me ! 
I particularly desire that you should not leave me !" 

As she rang the bell, Mrs. Ringwood said, " Mr. 
Butterly shall come in, but I positively decline to 
remain. It never shall be said that I was present 
while he who is dearest to me on earth was engaged 
in making arrangements only intended to be carried 
out when h — he is 1 — ^1 — ^lost to me for ever !" 

And when Philip answered the library bell, he 

14— 5^ 
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found that Madam's lustrous eyes were hidden in 
the snowy folds of a richly embroidered cambric 
handkerchief redolent of eau-de-Cologne, while 
Madam^s bosom was heaving hysterically. A few 
moments elapsed ere she could recover sufficient 
composure to gasp out, '^Phi — Philip — stay wi — 
wi — with you — your m — master ! Bless, bless you> 
Philip! You — you^reafai — ^faithful servant !'' Then> 
in a sort of aside to the Squire, ^^ You wo — wont 
forget Philip, dearest, he's a deserving creature V* 
After which she rushed tragically from the library. 

'^ Poor missus !" whispered Philip, whose percep- 
tion, usually so obtuse, rarely failed him when he 
had occasion to take a cue from Madam ; " she's sa 
easy upset about you, sir V' 

But the Squire had closed his eyes, and now lay 
back in his chair, without appearing even to notice 
Philip's presence. 

It was not often that Mrs. Ringwood thought 
proper to treat her husband to a scene of any sort, 
well aware of his proneness to classify all emotion 
indiscriminately under the head of humbug. She 
had, however, felt that in his present condition of 
mind, unless recourse were had to some exceptional 
means, the signature of his new will might be inde- 
finitely postponed. 
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I have said signature^ because, in point of fact, 
•whatever it might suit Butterly to say about taking 
instructions for the new will, the new will was 
already drawn out, and only awaited signature and 
attestation ! 

This hesitation with regard to the making of wills 
appears to be common enough amongst old people. 
A man or woman, who is of an age to look upon 
death as, albeit the common lot of all, yet, humanly 
speaking, a still remote event, readily does that 
which one who feels conscious of standing within 
the shadow of death^s portal shrinks from, as if to 
sign his will were to sign, at the same time, his 
own death warrant. 

" You wont die a single hour the sooner for 
having made your will V^ is the observation usually 
addressed by professional or family advisers under 
these circumstances. There are, unfortunately, from 
time to time, as the records of justice in all coun- 
tries prove, cases in which that observation becomes 
a delusion and a snare. 

The case before us is, as the reader must already 
feel, one of these ! 

Mr. Ringwood's life, in sad and sorry truth, is 
worth little inore than the number of weeks, or 
days, or hours, that he may interpose between the 
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present moment and the act of signing his will in 
his wife's favour ! 

And now a gentle knock is heard at the door, 
after which Mademoiselle Felicie opens it, puts in 
her neatly dressed little head, and says, loudly 
enough to be heard by her master, ^' Philippe ! 
Monsieur le Notaire wait the order of Monsieur/^ 

" What does that Frenchwoman say ?'" asks the 
Squire. 

" She is only, after her French manner, announc- 
ing mBj sir,^^ says Butterly, insinuating his small 
spare figure, ferret fashion, through the half-opened 
door, and then hastily signing to Philip to leave the 
room. ^^ I am here, Mr. Ringwood, at your request, 
communicated to me by your excellent lady. What 
may I have the honour of doing for you to-day, sir V^ 

'' I can hardly tell you, Mr. Butby.'^ 

" Butterly, sir, if you please/' 

^' Butterlyi then,'^ impatiently. '^ I say I can 
hardly tell you what I want — if anything at all. 
You know ladies will sometimes go a little too fast 
in business matters. Something has, undoubtedly, 
been said of a fresh will, which I may think it 
desirable to give instructions about one of these 
xlays.^^ This to the man who had the will already 
made in his pocket ! '' But nothing is yet decided." 
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" Excepting the principles on which the will is 
to be made/^ Butterly suggested. 

*^ The general principles, certainly ; but you must 
know, Mr. Butby, there are various modes of 
arriving at the same end.'^ 

" Well, as I am here, sir, would you like just to 
give me an outline, the merest outline, of the 
mode in which you propose to arrive at the end, 
such end being, in general terms, if I rightly un- 
derstood you when we last discussed this matter, to 
place Mrs. Ringwood — I say Mrs. Ringwood — in 
the position formerly assigned to the yoimg relative 
who has so sadly disappointed you, and so com- 
pletely forgotten his duties towards you T' 

Mr. Ringwood gazed with a curious expression ' 
of mingled surprise and suspicion at the attorney, 
as he coolly uttered this audacious falsehood^ for 
such it was, he and the Squire never having ex- 
changed a single word on the subject of the new 
will j but as the old gentleman had on more than 
one occasion found reason t(5 suspect the perfect 
reliability of his own memory, he contented him- 
self with replying that he had forgotten the exact 
conversation alluded to, but that such was 
in eflFect, subject to certain contingencies, his inten- 
tion. 
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^^ I do not require you to particularize^ those 
contingencies, sir/^ said Butterly. ^^ You allude, 
of course, to the eventuality of issue by your 
second marriage. Now there is exactly the out- 
line I require. If you please/^ producing papers, 
" I will proceed to draw out, on that basis, what I 
should suggest as ^^ 

'^ You'll not draw out anything whatever, Mr, 
Butby — Butfield V^ the Squire broke in, snappishly, 
'' until I instruct you to do so. You understand 
me, sir, I suppose ?" 

^' There is no misunderstanding you, sir," But- 
terly smirked, '^ I can easily perceive the feeling 
that animates you, and I appreciate your hesitation, 
sir. You wish, most naturally, to talk the matter 
over with your excellent lady ; a person, sir, if I 
may be permitted the observation, of admirable 
good sense. 1^11 take the liberty of withdrawing 
for the present. My time, Mr. Ringwood, is yours. 
My clerk and I are well able to remain till the last 
train — eight twenty-seven — and it now wants," look- 
ing at his watch, " six minutes to five. I'll undertake 
to draw up the very simple will you will require, 
and have it ready for signature and attestation, in 
half an hour ; thirty minutes, Mr. Ringwood, and 
no more. With your permission, sir, Fll occupy 
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the interval in walking round yonr beautiful 
grounds, and the more readily that, owing to the 
immense pressure of my business, I shall not be^ 
able to allow myself the satisfaction of quitting 
London for another month. What am I saying ? 
A month ! Oh ! six weeks — full six weeks/' 

With that perversity which was one of his chief 
characteristics, the Squire would, on occasion, be 
mentally vigilant just at the very moment when 
people pursuing their own projects about him wished 
him to slumber. " What you mean then,'' he said, 
*' is that I must either make my will within the next 
two or three hours or wait six weeks to do it ?" 

" He has me !" said the attorney to himself. 
'^ Who'd have thought him so ready ?" Then aloud, 
'^ Exactly so, sir, at least according to my present 
London engagements." 

'^ Very well, then, as I would not on any account 
interfere with your present engagements, pray take 
the first train to London, and let it be understood 
that in six weeks — two months if you like — we'll 
return to the subject. Good afternoon, Mr. Butby." 
So saying, he threw his head back in his chair, 
and his pocket handkerchief over his head. 

" Butterly, sir, Butterly, if it's the same to you ; 
I have the honour to wish you a good afternoon." 
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Then to himself as he went forth, ^^ Curse me if he 
isn^t as surly as a bear, and as cunning as a fox V^ 

When Butterly told Mrs. Ringwood what had 
passed, she merely said, " Better not to press him. 
Poor dear old man ! It's all the state of his nervous 
system. You needn't attach any weight to what 
he said. Stay here to night. He'll have changed his 
mind by to-morrow morning. Indeed, I shouldn't 
wonder if he were to forget that he has seen you 
to-day." 

But the " poor dear old man" did not change 
his mind on the morrow. Far from it, he shrank 
sensitively at the least allusion to the will, insomuch 
that Mrs. Ringwood was obliged, much against her 
inclination, to send attorney, clerk, and papers back 
to London, and for the present to drop the subject 
altogether. 

In the course of the foUoYring week Dr. Garnley 
and the Rector respectively paid visits at the Grange. 
The Doctor congratulated Mr. Ringwood on the appa- 
rently satisfactory state of his health. The Rector 
spoke cheeringly of things in general, laughingly 
told his old friend he seemed to have taken a new 
lease of his life, and prudently abstained from any 
allusions to Hugh. 

Thus encouraged, the Squire speedily took occa- 
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sion to confront the great will question with his- 
wife, and desired her to write to Butby — Butfield. 
He never could remember that man^s name — tell- 
ing him he would be looked for at the Grange in 
two months from his last visit — Mr. — What was 
his name? — ^would remember that period had been 
mentioned. 

And as, after saying this, the Squire shut his. 
eyes, and threw himself back in his chair, he did 
not remark that Mrs. Ringwood^s cheek turned paler 
even than was its wont to be, and that her lip 
quivered with irrepressible emotion of some sort, 
while she answered. " Nqty well. I will write that.^' 

On this same afternoon, instead of asking her 
husband, as was her wont, at what hour he would 
like to drive out, she said to him, " My dear, I 
have a good deal of shopping to do — ^bills to pay-^ 
and so on. I know that sort of thing bores you, 
and makes you irritable. I'll drive myself to Market 
Dimborough in the pony phaeton. Charles,'^ her 
own particular groom, " shall go with me. Would 
you like me to order the barouche for you T' 

Mr. Ringwood, who had appeared relieved rather 
than othervrise, at this announcement of her inten- 
tions, replied to her question, that he did not wish 
to take a drive, and would walk in the grounds,. 
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Philip attending him with the camp stocd and urn- 
breUa. 

On reaching Market Dimbcsough in the pony 
phaeton^ Mrs. Bingwood expressed to Charles h&p 
Tcxation at discovering that she had left at home 
one of the bills she most particularly wished to 
have brought, as there was an overcharge in the 
account which must be rectified. Then, as if a 
sudden thought had occurred to her, she observed 
that, probably, somebody at ilr. Pikeham^s would 
be able to give her some information on the subject. 
Yes, she would call at Mr. Pikeham^s office. 

To Mr. Pikeham's office accordingly she drove. 

^' Now, Charles,^' she said, on alighting, *^ you 
may drive to the fishmonger's. Order salmon as 
usual, and a lobster, if they are quite fresh. Your 
master likes lobsters ; I wish he didn^t, for they're 
very indigestible. Then go to the post-office, and 
wait for me.'' 

Entering an outer room, Mrs. Ringwood asked of 
a lad perched on a high stool if she could say a 
word to Mr. Chillingford. 

The boy addressed having answered that he would 
go and see, an older youth*, who had looked round 
and recognised Mrs. Ringwood of the Grange, 
jumped down from his stool, and told her Mr. 
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Pikeham was at home — perhaps she would like to 
see Mr. Pikeham ? 

" It's about such a mere trifle/' she answered ; 
'^ I thought I need not trouble Mr. Pikeham — still 
if he's disengaged for two or three minutes " 

'^ Oh, Fm sure he is, ma'am, to you. Will you 
please take a chair, ma'am, while I give in your 
name ?" 

^^ Mrs. Ringwood !" Pikeham said to the legal 
acolyte who brought in that lady's name. " Humph ! 
I'm very busy. Did she say what she wanted ?" 

" The lady asked for Mr. Chillingford, sir." 

" Mr. Chillingford, eh ? He must not be dis- 
turbed just now. Show Mrs. Ringwood in here. I 
can't give her many minutes." 

Pikeham's reception of Mrs. Ringwood, in the 
presence of this youthful witness, was the very ne 
plus ultra of professional frigidity, insomuch that 
said witness, on returning to his outer office, re- 
marked to his junior, " Guv'nor isn't overpleased 
to see Madam Ringwood. I know why that is. 
Butterlys of London have taken the confidential 
part of the Ringwood business." 

In the meantime, scarcely was the door closed on 
the retiring clerk, when Pikeham asked in a low 
voice, " What is it brings you here ?" 
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She briefly related all that had passed on the 
subject of the wiU. 

^' I see it all/* he said. " Clearly a ease of the 
devil being sick. Ah ! you don't understand ; I 
mean that he talks of the new will when he's under 
the impression of being mortal, like other men, and 
puts the matter away as soon as that impression 
leaves him. I think it's highly probable that the 
very next time he has a touch of — ^what shall I say ? 
— anything of a depressing character, he'll be amen- 
able to good advice." 

^' I suppose so," Mrs. Ringwood saidl ^^ Any- 
how, he seems very well now." 

" You know best about that, and I suppose you 
know better than most people how long he's likely 
to remain very well. In other words, when advice 
may be ofiered him with a reasonable hope that 
hell follow it. Till then, all you can do is to wait 
patiently." 

"It's easy talking of patience, but you don't 
know what his temper is." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Did you expect to be Mrs. 
Ringwood of Ringwood for nothing? Of course 
the better his health the worse his temper. So if 
he should, unfortunately, have a sharp attack of 
illness, you might hope for a little of the amiability 
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of prostration. But I don't suppose you really 
trouble yourself mucli about his ill bumour. The 
main point is the will. That must be signed ! Your 
whole future depends upon it. If he dies with his 
present will unrevoked, youTl have your settlement 
of two thousand a year, and Hugh Ringwood will 
turn you out of the Grange. Just keep your mind 
on that I There ! Now we\e talked long enough. 
You had some pretext, I suppose. Better see Chil- 
lingford.^' ringing the bell. " TeU him you found 
me too busy to answer your question, whatever it is, 
and we only said a few words about Mr. Ringwood's 
health.^' 

'^His failing health!'' Mrs. Ringwood added, 
significantly. 

" Ah, you really think, ma'am, Mr. Ringwood's 
health is failing," this as a clerk answered the 
summons. '^ Indeed I'm very, very sorry to hear 
you say so. Here," to the clerk, ^^ show Mrs. 
Ringwood to Mr. Chillingford's room. Good morn- 
ing, my dear madam. Pray be the bearer of my 
most respectful compliments to Mr. Ringwood. 
Sad ! very sad, to think that I should ever losfe so 
excellent a friend and client ! But, ah ! Mrs. 
Ringwood, in this world we meet only to part !" 

Of course it turned out that Mr. Chillingford 
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knew nothing about the pretended bill, but Mrs, 
Ringwood managed to engage him in conversation 
on other matters for a considerably longer time 
than had been devoted to her by Fikeham, whereby 
her end was attained of letting it appear in the 
office that her visit had been to the clerk, and not 
to the principal. 

With a similar object, Pikeham was careful to 
enter in his diary of the day^s business, that Mrs. 
Ringwood of Ringwood, having called to see Mr. 
Chillingford, had been, by mistake, shown into his 
room, whereupon he had referred her to Mr, 
Chillingford. 

After calling at several shops, by way of giving 
colour to her proceedings, Mrs. Ringwood drove 
homewards. Arrived at the lodge which was 
nearest the town, but the farthest from the house, 
she got out, telling Charles to drive the phaeton 
back to the stables, as she intended to walk home 
by the path through the woods. 

Charles saw nothing at all remarkable in this, as 
she had done it before, and was in the habit, more- 
over, of walking about the grounds alone. 

The woods, as we know, were the glories of 
Ringwood. Overhead ancestral oaks formed, as it 
were, a roof of knotted branches and leafy boughs. 
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beneath the rank weeds and luxuriant wild flowers 
grew together in tangled masses. One of the latter, 
in particular, which was present in great abundance, 
seemed to possess an extraordinary attraction, not to 
say fascination, for Mrs. Ringwood, as quitting 
suddenly the well kept path, she plunged into the 
more secluded depths of the wood. 

It consisted of a tall stem, in many instances as 
much as seven and eight feet high, bearing on the 
lower half long woolly leaves, and on the upper 
half beautiful purple flowers, which resembled in 
shape something between a bell and the fingers of 
a glove; from the latter, in fact, the plant derives 
its popular name of foxglove, but it is well known 
to science, and alas ! in the annals of crime as — 
digitalis ! 

When Mrs. Ringwood had reached a part of 
the wood in which grew many clusters of these 
plants, she paused and looked round to assure her- 
self that she was unobserved, and listened on all 
sides to ascertain that no footstep was within 
hearing. Satisfied on these points, she drew from 
her pocket a small leather bag and a pair of garden 
scissors. She then proceeded to cut the leaves 
from various stems, being careful not to strip any 
one stem entirely. The leaves thus cut she stufled 
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into her bag^ wliicli, wlien it was full almost to 
bursting she locked with a gold ker suspended 
from her watehchain. This done^ she replaced the 
bag and the sdssors in her pockety and hastened to 
regain the path. 

It was fortunate for her that she had not a 
lai^er bag to fill^ as^ scarcely had she returned to 
the path^ when a hearr tread was heard apj^tNiching. 

A few moments more^ and she encountered Joe 
Bardley^ the bailiff and head woodman. 

'^ Good mornings Bardley/^ she said, in a Toice 
that trembled slightly, in spite of her efforts to 
appear calm and unembarrassed. *' Glad to see 
you, Joe Bardley. Fine weather this — ^tempted me 
to walk instead of riding, so I can have a look at 
your woods. Beautiful, indeed, they are.'' 

The woods being Joe's assailable point, he was 
softened by madam's crafty allusion to them as his 
woods. 

'^Ay, ay, mum," he said, "they oaks is the 
wonder o' the country — no mistake about that. 
I hope the Squire be well, mum ?" 

^' Not by any means so well as you and I would 
like to see him," she replied, mournfully shaking 
her head. 

" Ah, well ! Doctor Garnley was a-tellin' 
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me yesterday at market, how he seemed quite 
hearty/^ 

'^ I hope Mr. Garnley is right, Bardley. But he 
doesn^t see so much of Mr. Ringwood as I io" 

" That be true enough, mum ; but then ye know 
ye may be frightened sooner than there^s need 
for/^ 

" I trust it is so, Bardley. Good-bye ; you must 
come up to the house, and take a cup of tea with 
Felicie and Philip/' 

" Thank ye, mum ; it aint often as I teas out, 
I aint no time for it — ^what with the books and 
these here woods. Good day, mum; respects to 
the Squire.'^ 

^* I wont forget, Joe. Mr. Ringwood has a 
great regard for you, that I can tell you.'' 

'^ Much obleeged, mum ; servint, mum." Then 
aside to himself, as he walks away, " Gammon ! 
Howsumever, she do take wonderful to these here 
woods o' mine. I've met her walkin' here alone 
three times afore, I have." 

And so he had; she having, moreover, been 
each time engaged, of course unknown to him, in 
the same sinister work as on the present occasion. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



I^R^HATS your last bulletin from the Grange^ 
RjATH Doctor r^' asked Pikeham of Garnley, 
as those two representatives of law and 
physic met in the town, one morning about three 
weeks after the incidents related in the last chapter. 

" Oh ! better ; a decided improvement,^^ was the 
reply. " I think Mrs. Ringwood alarms herself too 
easily. These people with a smattering of medical 
knowledge only see the surface of a case.^' 

" But don^t you think, leaving Mrs. Ringwood^s 
smattering out of the question, it^s quite natural 
she should be easily alarmed ? It^s one thing, my 
good friend, to be Mrs. Ringwood of Ringwood, 
living at, and commanding, the large establishment 
of Ringwood Grange, and another to be Mrs. Ring- 
wood, late of Ringwood, living, dowager fashion, 
at Bath or Leamington, with a maid, a man and a 
wheel chair.^^ 

" Humph ! There youVe quite right. Then 
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judging from what you say/^ mysteriously, " I sup- 
pose you are not afraid our friend Hughes interests 
are seriously menaced by this marriage/' 

'^ No use your trying to pump me about Mrs. 
Ringwood's private aflfairs, Gamley. Tm an ex- 
hausted well on that subject. You know as weU 
as anybody that the Squire's confidential man is 
Butteriy of Bedford Row/' 

" Ay, I always thought you too squeamish there. 
You never should have let a new man in. But 1 
should have imagined you would have thought it 
right, in Hugh's interest, to ascertain something 
positive as to his and Mrs. Ringwood's relative 
future positions." 

'^ I have not thought it right to do anything of 
the sort," Pikeham said, loftily. " My own sense 
of justice and propriety tells me plainly enough 
what their relative future positions ought to be — 
what they will be. I know no more than you do. 
And now, Garnley, what do you really think of the 
attacks to which our good old friend at the Grange 
has of late been subject ?" 

" They appear to me," Gamley replied, " of a 
decidedly nervous character." 

" Is not Mr. Ringwood of a decidedly nervous 
temperament ?" 
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" Yes, and — and therefore I should not be dis- 
posed to attribute any great importance to them, 
were it not for certain unsatisfactory symptoms 
about the heart/^ 

'' Ah ! What sort of symptoms T* 

'' Extreme depression in its action/^ 

'' Very dangerous that, I should say, at Mr. 
Ringwood^s age/^ 

'' Or at any age. Yet when I see such strong 
rallying power, I am sanguine of coaquering the 
evil/^ 

*'What sort of a nurse do you find Mrs.Ringwood?" 

^' Excellent. Too scrupulous, perhaps, as to 
taking the initiative — fearftd of giving medicines 
without my express orders — dreads the responsi- 
bility, she says, in the absence of Mr. Ringwood's 
grandson and heir.^^ 

" Did she say heir .?" asked Pikeham. 

^^ Certainly. I remember being particularly 
pleased by the word. I thought it looked as if 
she at least believed HugVs interests not to be 
imperilled. And, by-the-bye, you were mention- 
ing Butterly. It has just occurred to me that one 
day Mrs. Ringwood suggested my asking Mr. Ring- 
wood if he wished to see Mr. Butterly about any 
matter of business.^^ 
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Did you act on her suggestion ?" 

No. Her meaning clearly was that if her hus- 
band appeared to me in anything like real danger, 
I ought to ask him if his affairs were in the state 
in which he wished to leave them at his death. 
Now he had just then rallied so remarkably within 
the last three days^ that I did not think it necessary 
to trouble him on the subject/' 

'' Well, Gramley/' Pikeham said, speaking in such 
a manner as to attract the Doctor's serious atten- 
tion, ^^ since you have named the circumstance, I 
think it incumbent on me to' tell you that it is 
your duty — do you mark me? — your duty to do 
as Mrs. RingWood suggests. I, having been in a 
great measure set aside by Butterly, stand on most 
delicate ground in this matter. It has, however, 
come to my certain knowledge that Mr. Ringwood 
does intend to take steps of a testamentary cha- 
racter — add codicils or somethiDg; and I should 
not wish it to be said hereafter that, being aware 
of the fact, I kept it to myself. I am glad you 
have given me this opportunity of, so to speak, 
unburdening my mind to, and throwing all future 
responsibility upon you. I don't mean to tell you 
I think our young friend Hugh's interests are likely 
to be served by any changes the Squire maymtro- 
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dnce into the disposition of liis property. Kather, 
I fear, the eontrarr ; for tou may be assured Mrs. 
Ringwood, howerer it may please her to talk to you 
of Hugh as his grandfather's heir, is not likely to 
be fonnd moring in will matters nnless she thinks 
she is to benefit by the ehanges introduced. With 
all that, my firiend, right is right, and you and I 
must not allow ourselves to be governed by our own 
feelings, when duty points out the path we should 
pursue. There ! I have spoken. Now do as you 
think fit. I wash my hands of the consequences. 
Good-bye. I^m already late for an appointment. 
CanH stay a moment longer.^^ 

" Mon dieu ! quelle chaleur \" exclaimed Made- 
moiselle Felicie, throwing open the window of her 
mistress^ dressing-room one morning, just after 
the lady had gone down to breakfast; ^^et quelle 
mauvaise odeur! Peuah ! A-t-on jamais vu cela? 
Du feu au mois de Juillet ! Ah ! Jane^^ to the 
housemaid, ^^I vish you not spill tea vater, toast 
vater, que sais-je ? — in ze grate ! Look ^ere — vot 
mess V^ 

" Lawk, mamselle !" Jane replied, " that there 
isnH my spillin\ If ever I spills I wipes up. It^s 
what's biled over from missus' pipkin.'' 

" Madame peepkeen ! Vot zat— peepkeen ?" 
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'^A hearthenware tiling for bilin, mamselle. 

Didn^t you never see missus' pipkin ? I have, scores 

o' times. It isn't worth tuppence; but Fm sure 

' she do valler it like the fine chainy in the glass 

cases downstairs/' 

"Vot shedo viz it?" 

'' Don't I tell you she biles stuff in it ?" 

'' Stofe ! vot stofe ?" 

"Bless me, mamselle, how should I know? I 
suppose it's something for the complexion ; or, may 
be, some sort o' doctors' stuff. Leastways she's 
often told me she never takes any doctors' stuff 
but what she prepares herself." 

" Zen she take it herself?" 

"I never see her, but I'm sure I don't know 
who else should take it. As for master, I never 
see nobody so partiklar as she is to give him no 
physic as Doctor Gamley don't order." 

At this moment the bell, known as the upstairs 
bell — its purpose being to summon the maid- 
servants from the top to the bottom of the house — 
was violently rung, and immediately afterwards 
Philip's voice was heard calling loudly upon Felicie. 

*^Vot ze matter, Philippe?" asked that hand- 
maiden, over the balustrades. 

^^ Master's took terrible bad," Philip answered. 
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*' you're to bring the salts, toilet vinegar, o'deeColone, 
and all that/' 

On reaching the library with the above-named 
restoratives, Felicie found her mistress looking very 
much frightened, and supporting the Squire's head ; 
he being stretched on the sofa, and retching vio- 
lently. 

^^ You're better now, aren't you?" Mrs. Ring- 
wood asked, after having applied some restorative. 

The Squire, whose face was fearfully drawn, 
shook his head, languidly. 

"Mr. Gamley will soon be here, my dear. 
Felicie, place the pillow under your master's head. 
So — that will do. Now tell Philip to bring in the 
brandy and some cold water, and send William to 
see if they have gone for Mr. Gamley." 

After this the Squire lay for some minutes in a 
state of utter prostration ; his eyes closed, his pulse 
scarcely perceptible. Then, Mrs. Ringwood having, 
with Philip's aid, given him some stimulants, he 
rallied considerably and opened his eyes, though he 
hardly seemed conscious of his wife's presence. 
Presently he fell into a calm sleep, in which he was 
found by Garnley, when two hours later he arrived. 

Mrs. Ringwood described the symptoms, sup- 
pressing that of the violent retching. 
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^^What can it be. Doctor ?^^ she concluded, as- 
suming an anxious air befitting the question. 

"i; can^t conceal from you/' answered the un- 
suspecting, because misled, medical man, ^'that I 
detect an increasing feebleness in the hearths ac- 
tion/' 

'^ Oh, dear I oh, dear ! Do you indeed V' she 
exclaimed. ^^ You really must explain the malady 
to me. I'm prepared for the worst you can say, 
Mr. Gamley." 

This conversation, in the course of which Gamley 
gave the required explanation, might have lasted a 
quarter of an hour, when the Squire woke up from 
what had really been a refreshing sleep. He was 
at first unable to recognise Gamley, complaining of 
a dimness of vision. 

" I'm glad to see you better, my dear sir," 
Gamley said, after having made his presence known. 
'^ You feel comfortable now, don't you ?" 

"Very; why shouldn't I?" 

" You've been unwell, exceedingly unwell.'' 

" Indeed ! I feel nothing but a dryness in my 
throat, and still a sort of mist before my eyes." 

" As to the throat, Mrs. Ringwood will easily set 
that right." 

Mrs. Ringwood did so, by administering a re- 
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firesbing draughty after wluch^ at a glance from 
Gamley, she glided out of the room. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on what passed be- 
tween the Doctor and the patient^ farther than to 
state that the former rose firom the interview wholly 
unsuspicious of the fact that the latter was now 
suffering from the effect of an overdose of that 
decoction of foxglove leaves which Mrs. Ringwood 
bad been administering in gentle doses for a full 
fortnight, and that the patient bade farewell to his 
medical attendant with an expression not only of 
his readiness, but his anxiety to have Mr. Butterly 
sent for as speedily as possible, " on that business, 
you know, Gamley," as he put it. 

'^ I know nothing about the business, Mr. Ring- 
wood," said Gamley. ^^ Indeed though I thought 
it my duty to make this suggestion, I can hardly 
imagine that a man of your regular habits is likely 
to have left any business of importance to be trans- 
acted thus at your eleventh hour. Good-bye, my 
dear Mr. Ringwood, I shall look in on you again 
during the evening." 

In the evening Garnley found his patient better 
in every respect, and next morning he was able to 
report a still further progress. Of course the good 
man set it all down to the medicine he had given ; 
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and he was so far rights that those medicines had 
been allowed fair play through Mrs. Ringwood^s 
abstinence from counteracting their eflPect. She 
had in fact for the present obtained her object, 
which had been to frighten her husband into send- 
ing for Butterly to make his new will. 

The news of the Squire^s illness having got 
about, the same day which brought Butterly from 
London brought old Marcus Osprey from his 
Rectory house to pay a visit at the Grange. To 
this visit he had been moved partly by friendship, 
and partly by a professional wish to have some 
religious conversation with the comrade of his early 
days, but partly also by an anxiety to read to him 
a letter recently received by Arthur Topham from 
Hugh, then in Australia, Arthur having been, that 
morning, summoned away from home, and so being 
prevented from calling with it himself. 

The Rector was received by Mrs. Ringwood, 
looking appropriately careworn and depressed. 

She was happy, she said, to be able to tell her 
dear Ralph^s old friend that Mr. Garnley, though 
still very uneasy about his patient, thought better, 
much better of him within the last forty-eight 
hours. Still she could not conceal from herself, 
nor would attempt to conceal from Mr. Osprey, that 
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her husband's complaint was of a very dangerous 
character. Mr. Osprey would^ of course^ like to see 
Mr. Bingwood^ indeed she felt, considering Mr. 
Osprey's sacred profession^ it was highly desirable 
he should do so. She would go and prepare her 
dear patient for the visit. But she hoped Mr. 
Osprey would be careful not to fatigue him. He 
wouldn't, would he ? Oh ! she felt so grateful for 
that promise ! She would tell Mr. Osprey in con- 
fidence that her dear husband had been for several 
days very fidgety about some matter of law business ; 
something connected with his will, she had been 
told by his man of business, who had that very 
morning arrived from London. Oh dear ! She 
should be so glad when he had done this, whatever 
it was, and got it ofi^ his poor mind, for it did worry 
him beyond measure. And then, almost breathless 
at once from emotion and volubility, Mrs. Eing- 
wood floated from the room. 

Believed of her presence, Marcus Osprey gave, 
utterance to a lengthened '^ Phew V^ for he had 
heard from Garnley Pikeham's artful and plausible 
story of this London attorney, and the "certain 
steps of a testamentary character — codicils or 
something. Changes not likely to serve our friend 
Hugh's interests," with the clever insinuation about 
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Mrs. Ringwood^s motives for " moving in will 
matters/^ 

^^ So V^ he thought, '^ here are the forces arrayed 
against poor Hugh V* Then he took from his 
pocket-book the letter he h^ brought to show 
Hughes grandfather, in the reperusal of which he 
was still engaged, when Mrs. Ringwood floated back 
into the room. In a moment she recognised the 
handwriting. " Ah V^ she exclaimed, '^ a letter 
from Hugh V 

The Rector replied somewhat guiltily that it 
was in fact a letter from Hugh to his friend 
Topham. He had thought it might please Mr. 
Ringwood to hear some passages from it. 

" Very likely it would,'^ Mrs. Ringwood replied, 
''but just now he^s rather weak. However, you^U 
judge for yourself how far he is capable of under- 
going any new emotion. By-the-bye does Hugh 
say anything about the time of his returning V 

'' Nothing at all. He^s fiill of the magnificent 
scenery of the country, the heaps of drawings he 
has made, and so on.^^ 

*' Had he yet received the intelligence of— -of 
our marriage T^ 

'' No ; and Topham believes he is not likely to 
receive it for some time. It appears that he 
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reached Sidney earlier than he expected, and would 
probably leave it before Mr. Pikeham's and Arthur^s 
letters, informing him of the event, could arrive 
there. 

Mrs. Ringwood schooled her countenance not to 
express the deep sense of relief and satisfaction 
these answers aflPorded her ; for, you see, the longer 
she could have the field to herself, the greater was 
the chance of the success of her schemes. 

The Rector now asked whether she had prepared 
Mr. Ringwood to receive him. 

" The fact is,^^ she answered, '^ that when I went 
up, I found, to my surprise, Mr. Butterly and a 
clerk with him, all in the full swing of business. 
This is most vexatious. Of course, he must not be 
interrupted ; and yet I do so wish you to see him. 
It^s so right, so proper, that you should. What is 
to be done ? I hardly dare ask you to stay till 
this business is over. The lawyer says it will take 
very nearly an hour/^ 

The Rector, always somewhat prone to suspicion, 
was literally bristling with it in presence of Mrs. 
Ringwood. 

^^ I see through the woman \" he said to himself. 
'^ Wants to frighten me out of seeing him ! Pll be 
too much for her \" Then aloud^ '^ I donH mind 
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waiting an hour, or even two, with the object of 
seeing my old friend. Don^t let me be an incum- 
brance on you, my dear madam. I can take a book 
or— No ! ril tell you what Til do, I'll walk round 
the grounds and the hot-houses. I havenH seen 
your new improvements. I suppose you,'' pointedly, 
'^ are in attendance on Mr. Ringwood ?" 

"Oh, not now. I neither know nor care to 
know what he is going to do with his lawyer. I 
feel that it would be most indiscreet and indelicate 
to intrude myself upon them. I shall be truly 
happy to walk with you, and show you everything, 
ril order luncheon to be ready by the time we 
return." Saying which, and having rung the bell, 
she took the Rector's arm, and coolly walked him 
out into the garden, the reverend gentleman chuck- 
ling internally at the thought of the exceedingly 
clever thing he had done in staying in spite of her, 
she experiencing the while a far greater amount of 
satisfaction at the thought that she had prevented 
him from departing ; why we shall shortly learn. 

The Rector was somewhat obese, and not greatly 
given to walking, so that by the time he had 
been dragged through odorous green-houses, tepid 
graperies, and steaming orchid houses, up this 
path, down that shrubbery, across extensive lawns, 
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and round acres of kitchen garden — in fact, had 
been made to " do'^ the grounds and houses 
thoroughly, he was in a bodily condition which 
caused him to accept, with intense satisfaction, Mrs. 
Ringwood^s offer of a little rest and some luncheon. 
By these various means, a qlear hour and a half 
was got through, at the expiration of which time 
Philip entered, and informed his mistress that Mr. 
Butterly wished to speak with her. 

After an absence of some five or six minutes, 
during which the weary ecclesiastic had actually 
fallen into a gentle doze, Mrs. Ringwood returned, 
once more holding to her eyes the famous piece of 
French embroidered cambric. 

" What's the matter T' asked the Rector, start- 
ing to his feet ; " I trust poor Ralph is not worse.^^ 
*^ No, no ! it^s not that,^^ she answered, going 
through the pantomime of wiping her eyes ; '^ but I 
can't think without emotion of what he has been 
doing. It brings over me such a sensation of lone- 
liness to You can understand me, dear Mr. 

Osprey. He — he is — pre — preparing for the state 
of things when he — ^he — is no more V' 

" I suppose,^^ said the Rector, utterly unmoved, 
and even suppressing with difficulty a yawn, '^ he 
has been adding a codicil to his will?^^ 
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'^ Something of the sort. I'm a poor creature 
at business ; but from what the lawyer says, I— I 
think it's not a codicil, but a will/^ 

" Surely not a new will ?" 

" I douH know how a will made to-day can be 
anything but a new will ; however, whether old or 
new, he wants you to — ^I'm sure you wont mind 
the trouble — such an old firiend " 

" Trouble. What do you mean, Mrs. Ring- 
wood ?" cried the startled Rector. 

^^ Oh ! my poor head V^ she exclaimed, " I quite 
forgot to give you his message. You'll forgive me, 
wont you ?^^ 

^^ For goodness^ sake, Mrs. Ringwood, explain 
yourself!" 

^^ Don't flurry me and I will. He heard you 
were here, and said he wished you would kindly 
consent to be present while his new will is read, 
and afterwards witness it.^^ 

Mrs. Ringwood plainly perceived that, as she 
made this request, Mr. Osprey^s countenance be- 
came many shades less rubicund than was its 
normal condition. 

" A new will V' he gasped out — " I a witness ! 
Are you quite sure he asked that of me, Marcus 
Osprey ?" 

16— iB 
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^^ Oh yes ! and so eagerly. It will aflTord him 
such satisfaction ! Pray, pray, don't refuse him V^ 

" Refuse him, no, if he really wishes it. But I 
should like to see this lawyer first, Mr. What did 
you say ?^' 

" Butterly — first-class solicitor ! FU bring him 
down to you, or take you up to him — same thing, 
you know. Come along ! I'm so glad for Ralph's 
sake. Thank you, dear Mr. Osprey, in his name !'' 

As the Reverend Marcus Osprey followed Mrs. 
Ringwood upstairs, he experienced all the unpleasant 
sensations of a man who feels that he has been 
drawn, with his eyes open, into a snare, and 
yet that, even with the full consciousness of having 
been victimized, he is helpless to retreat from 
his position. 

It stood to reason that this new will must be in 
Mrs. Ringwood's favour, and therefore more or less 
injurious to Hugh. His experience of life told him 
that, as an old friend of the testator and a clergy- 
man of advanced years, no little importance must 
attach to the fact of his presence at its reading, and 
his attestation of its execution ; yet at the same time 
he felt that he was absolutely powerless to urge any 
good reason for declining to accede to the request 
made to him in the Squire's name. 
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'^ Mr. Butterly, allow me to introduce the 
Reverend Mr. Osprey/' Mrs. Ringwood said, when 
she had beckoned the first-named personage into 
the room adjoining her husband's bedroom. Then, 
leaving them together, she retired to the room 
beyond, which was her boudoir. 

^^ You have come to hear the reading of Mr. 
Ringwood's new will, sir,'' Mr. Butterly said, in 
a dry business-like way, as if he considered the 
Rector's presence a matter of previous arrangement. 

" Mrs. Ringwood tells me such is her husband's 
wish," replied Mr. Osprey. " 1 cannot do otherwise 
than comply." 

^' No better witness to the whole proceeding 
could be desired, Mr. Osprey." 

" I am fully aware of that, sir. Pray understand 
that I have been taken by surprise. Indeed, on 
that account, I think I ought to say a few words to 
Mr. Ringwood " 

" Not in the midst of this formality, sir," Butterly 
interrupted. " Here," pointing to the will, " is the 
legal expression of the instructions just dictated to 
me by Mr. Ringwood. He is, though of perfectly 
disposing mind, in feeble health, and the introduction 
by you of any new topic might have the effect of 
confusing his thoughts, and disturbing his memory 
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as to what he has been doing. Therefore I must take 
the liberty of requesting you to refrain from any 
conversation of a — shall I say ? spiritual character 
— till after the conclusion of this highly important 
matter/' 

"Very well, Mr. Butterly/' the Rector said, 
shortly and resignedly, for he felt that he was 
beaten on all sides. 

Hereupon together they entered the Squire's 
bedroom. 

" How is it with you, old friend ?" Mr. Osprey 
asked, taking Mr. Ringwood's hand, and resuming 
his accustomed cheery manner. "Ah! come, I 
really don't see much amiss in you." 

" No, not much, I believe," the Squire answered. 
" They tell me Fve been queer, and T suppose 
they're right — my wife, I mean. She's very atten- 
tive." 

" Glad to hear it, Ralph. Great comfort that, 
when a man's going downhill. So it seems you've 
been making changes in the distribution of your 
property — I suppose arising out of your marriage. 
A new will, in short." 

"Are you ready, Mr. Ringwood?" put in the 
attorney, as if anxious to cut the ground from 
under the Rector. 
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'^ Ready !'^ said the Squire, vacantly^ ''ready for 
what V' 

''Mr. Osprey/^ the attorney continued, dog- 
gedly, ''has come on purpose to be present while 
you hear me read the will you have instructed me 
to draw up. Mr. Osprey will afterwards, with my 
clerk Mr. Edward Jones, witness your execution of 
the same/^ 

" Osprey's very kind,^* the Squire said, as if he 
now heard the announcement for the first time. 

" I suppose,^^ the Rector said, pointedly, and not 
without a certain solemnity, " as this will can 
hardly fail to be final, you have thought seriously 
of its contents. It seems to me, Ralph Ringwood, 
that a great — almost awful — ^responsibility rests 
with those who, standing face to face with eternity, 
take upon themselves, by a few strokes of the pen, 
to make or mar the well-being of unborn genera- 
tions V 

The Squire smiled faintly, but bitterly, as he 
replied to what he could not fail to perceive was 
intended for a warning. " You may be sure that 
IVe thought well over this — my mind has long 
been made up.^' 

Here Mr. Butterly leant down towards Mr. 
Osprey, and whispered, " Never in the course of 
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my practice have I known a will more deliberately 
made tjian this. It is the result of many months' 
calm reflection/' 

'^ And I fear, also, of most malignant misrepre- 
sentation/' thought the Rector, as he settled himself 
in his chair, and prepared himself for the worst. 

Ere a quarter of an hour had elapsed, he was 
constrained to admit that the contents of his old 
friend^s will were worse — far worse — than the worst 
he had anticipated. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

JOTHING short of a monstrous iniquity V^ 
It was with the sentiment expressed by 
this phrase burning in his hearty and the 
phrase itself hovering on his lips, that the Rev. 
Marcus Osprey quitted the Grange, after witnessing 
the execution of Mr. Ringwood^s will. 

He would not trust himself to a meeting with 
Mrs. Ringwood, who, on her part, no less carefully 
avoided him. He was as fearful of exploding into 
an utterance of his indignation as was she of be- 
traying, by some triumphant word or look, her 
acquaintance with the contents of the will. 

All that day, and indeed for many days after it, 
the good Rector went about feeling uncommonly 
like a criminal and a conspirator. The very fact 
that he considered himself morally bound to secresy, 
on the subject of the will was, to one of his expan- 
sive and genial nature, an aggravation of the 
mingled sorrow and anger by which he was agi- 
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tated. The single ray of light he could distinguish 
through this heavy gloom consisted in the probable 
return of Hugh at no very distant date, when his 
presence, it might be hoped, would, to some extent, 
neutralize the baneful influence exercised by Mrs. 
Ringwood over her husband. 

No sort of secresy being observed at the Grange 
as to the fact that the Squire had made a new will, 
it was not long before Mr. Osprey was assailed by 
anxious inquirers on the subject. His answers, even 
to those persons whom he knew to be most deeply 
interested for Hugh, were so abrupt and repellant, 
that, while the querists were discouraged from pur- 
suing the theme, they had little diflBculty in forming, 
out of the very reticence of the Rector, tolerably 
accurate notions respecting the nature of the 
Squire's new testamentary arrangements. 

The only individual with whom Mr. Osprey at all 
departed from his system of reserve was Arthur 
Topham ; this, moreover, he allowed himself to do 
but on a single occasion, and as that occasion was 
aflPorded by one of the cosy Rectory dinners, it is 
not impossible that his old crusted port was, more 
or less, instrumental in unlocking his lips. 

The guests, six in number, had strolled, after 
coffee, into the garden, the Rector and Arthur 
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walking to a rustic seat apart from the others. The 
anxiously looked-for return of Hugh having been 
made the subject of conversation during dinner, the 
Rector took this opportunity of returning to it, and 
as Arthur could perceive, with a manifest purpose 
in view. 

^' Hugh appears,*' he observed, Apropos of nothing, 
" to be more than ever wrapped up in his artistic 
pursuits.*' 

'^ Unfortunately he does,** was Arthur's reply. 

'^ My dear Arthur,** Mr. Osprey said, with much 
gravity, " I may live to hear you admit that what 
you characterized at dinner as an insensate passion, 
is a most fortunate one for Hugh.** 

" Fortimate ! when it is the principal cause of 
his long absence ?** 

" Granting it to be so, we may discover, in the 
future course of events, that the iU supplies its own 
corrective.** 

'^ I really can*t understand the applicability of the 
sort of moral homoeopathy you hint at.** 

''Well, Arthur, stranger things have come to 
pass than that your friend Hugh may hereafter owe 
his independence — it may be fame and fortune — to 
the exercise of the art which is now his pastime.** 

" Good Heavens ! I am then to infer that ** 
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But the expression of mingled sadness and alarm 
worn by the Rector's benignant countenance, toge- 
ther with an eloquent gesture expressing his desire 
not to be further questioned, at once caused Arthur 
to pause. It was observed that, during the remain- 
der of the evening, he spoke little, and sat lost in 
reflections, apparently, of no pleasing nature. When 
he took his departure at night, he said in a low 
voice, as he grasped the Rector^s Jiand, " I little 
thought it was so bad as that P' 

" Enough that you understand me,^^ the Rector 
whispered in reply. ^^ You see the only hope is in 
his presence at the Grange. And, by-the-bye, 
Arthur, with regard to his last letter, although ten 
days have elapsed since the signing of that blessed 
will, I have forgotten to tell you that I was too 
much overcome by the whole business to enter with n 
Ringwood on the subject of the letter. If you^ll 
call here to-morrow, FU return it to you. I would 
suggest that you make it a pretext for a visit to the 
Grange, bearing in mind that Mrs. Ringwood foun4 
me reading it.^' 

'^ Dear Hugh V^ Mrs. Ringwood exclaimed, when, 
having received Arthur Topham, on his paying the 
visit suggested by the Rector, the subject of the 
letter had been introduced. " I shall be so happy 
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when he returns home, and is no longer obliged to 
write letters from such a distance/^ 

^^ I^m glad to hear you say so, ma'am/' Arthur 
Topham answered, though so coldly as to have let 
even a less penetrating woman than she was per- 
ceive that he doubted the truth of her assertion. 

'^ If you like me to read Hugh's letter to his 
grandfather, I will do so," she said, offering to 
take it. 

^^ Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Bingwood myself?" Arthur asked. 

" He is not able to see any one, Mr. Topham," 
was the reply, very decidedly, almost defiantly given. 
" His weakness is truly deplorable. In his pre- 
sent state, I cannot take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of admitting anybody to his room. I trust 
this fresh relapse is only temporary, and that in a 
few days his excellent constitution, with Mr. 
Gamley's remedies, will so far restore him that you 
and his other friends may visit him, and cheer him 
up a little. He needs it, Mr. Topham — indeed he 
needs it \" Here the square of embroidered cambric 
was produced. ^' Pray excuse my giving way, dear 
Mr. Topham ; but when I — I look at that letter, it 
seems to bring before me the whole history of my 
excellent husband's break up. His heart ! — oh ! 
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dear sir — his heart. Oh ! oh V^ Then the flood- 
gates of sorrow were supposed to he opened^ and 
the cambric to be employed in receiving its out- 
pourings. 

The expression apparently attributing to Mr. 
Ringwood the possession, in the figurative sense, of 
a heart so disturbed Arthur^s gravity, that he was 
obliged to place his handkerchief before — not his 
eyes, but his mouth. Fortunately his movement 
was imseen by Mrs. Ringwood, whose eyes — wet or 
dry — still remained concealed. 

^^ Yes,^^ that lady presently resumed, '' I woi^t 
attempt to conceal from you the sad — sad truth. 
The wound inflicted upon my husband^s heart by 
his grandson^s desertion is the origin of this illness. 
From that wound I fear he never will recover — 
never. Oh ! oh ! I shall lose him ! I feel I shall 
lose him ! How soon, who can tell V^ 

This climax having brought the actress, sobbing 
and wringing her hands, down upon the sofa, Arthur 
hesitated whether to summon assistance, or to quit 
the room. Although he had a suspicion that the 
woman^s display of grief was too noisy to be sincere, 
he knew the sex well enough not to be aware that 
its emotional phases are legion, and that the 
tide of any one of those phases once set in, what 
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began as art, not unfrequeatly ends by becoming 
nature. 

Mrs. Ringwood imagined that the silence with 
which he seemed to regard her outburst of sorrow 
implied a doubt of its genuineness, and feared 
she had somewhat overacted her part : so she forth- 
with rose from the sofa, and assuming the demeanour 
of one who has, by a tremendous effort of will, 
mastered her emotion, said, ^' I find, Mr. Topham, 
I am unequal to the task of continuing this inter- 
view — I mus(t ask you to excuse me. Is it or is it 
not your wish that I should read Hughes letter to 
my husband ?^^ 

Perceiving her determination that he should not 
see the Squire, and feeling that no harm could, while 
some good might come from the reading of the 
letter to him, by it mattered not whom, Arthur 
gave it to her, and took his departure. 

When, the next day, he heard that Garnley was 
so dissatisfied with his patient^s condition as to have 
suggested a consultation with a physician, he felt 
disposed to attribute Mr. Ringwood's excessive grief 
to well grounded fears. Although no great pity 
for her arose in his heart, he admitted to himself 
that he might, perhaps, Jiave judged her harshly. 

Upon Gamley's raising the question of a con- 
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saltation^ Mrs. Kingwood assured him that^ as for 
herself^ she had fall confidence in his skilly and 
wished for no further advice. It was a question 
which entirely concerned himself and his own faith 
in his capability to deal with the case. He must 
bear in mind that in Mr. Ringwood^s dreadfully 
nervous state, the mere sight of a new medical man 
might augment the intensity of the disease he 
laboured under. 

Thus discouraged by the only person who had 
authority to give an opinion on the question, 
Gamley ceased for the moment to urge a con- 
sultation ; still he regretted this result, as he could 
not conceal from himself that he did not see into 
the case as clearly as he could have wished. 

On the third day from that on which he had first 
suggested the consultation, Garnley returned to the 
subject, concluding emphatically with, " I do not 
hesitate to tell you, madam, that Mr. Ringwood^s 
state is becoming most critical. Indeed, I think, 
in justice to me, you ought to allow me to call 
some man of eminence.^' 

" Oh V^ she replied, '^ if you put it on grounds 
personal to yourself, Mr. Gamley, I cannot hesitate 
a moment. When do you wish to have the con- 
sultation, and whom do you propose to call in ?'^ 
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Garnley named a celebrated practitioner resident 
in the county town. 

" If you have anybody/' Mrs. Ringwood said, 
" why not one of the best London men T' 

Garnley named three first-class London phy- 
sicians. 

Mrs. Ringwood said they were all known to her 
by name. She had no preference for one over the 
others. Mr. Garnley might make his own selection. 

So the next day but one was appointed for the 
consultation, the arrangements to be made with the 
physician she should prefer being left entirely in . 
Garnley's hands. 

It probably did not enter into Mrs. Ringwood'a 
views that any second medical eye should be 
allowed to scrutinize the malady of her husband. 
However that might have been, it is certain that 
towards the close of the following day, the poor old 
Squire fell into a profound lethargy, from which no 
efforts could arouse him, and during the night he 
expired in strong convulsions. 

Intelligence of his death was sent early the next 
morning to Garnley, with a request that he would 
stop the consulting physician, making him such 
compensation as should seem proper; and when 
Garnley himself arrived at the Grange, it was only. 

VOL. II. 17 
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to find the body of Mr. Ringwood of Ringwood 
already laid out^ and awaiting measurement for his 
coffin. 

Nothing now remained for Garnley to do but to 
decide upon the certificate he should give of the 
cause of his patient's death ; nor did this cost him 
any very lengthened reflection. In the case of a 
man who has nearly reached the age of seventy- 
eight, and who has long been a confirmed vale- 
tudinarian, medical science can hardly fail to 
supply terms sufficiently elastic at once to satisfy 
the requisitions of the law, and to conceal any 
little doubts that certain symptoms may have occa- 
sioned the practitioner. 

Pikeham, who for once had been taken unawares 
by Mrs. Ringwood's movements, was at home when 
the ^^ sad event,^' to use the phraseology of the 
local press, occurred, which ^^ cast so deep a gloom 
over the surrounding neighbourhood.^' He would 
have preferred to be absent; but being on the 
spot, his position with regard to the afitiirs of the 
deceased obliged him to put in an appearance at 
the Grange. He contrived, however, to avoid 
seeing the widow of his ^Hate lamented friend '' 
until the arrival of Butterly from London with the 
will. 
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Nor is this surprising, since to the most hardened 
consciences and the firmest nerves there are situa- 
tions so trying, that every pretext of delay in en- 
countering them is eagerly welcomed. 

And now behold Mr* Samuel Butterly at the 
Grange, in the capacity of family solicitor ! He 
has gone through the form of writing to Mr. 
Pikeham to request his attendance at the funeral^ 
as well as at the opening of the will of the late 
Mr. Ringwood of Ringwood. He has had sundry 
interviews with Mrs. Ringwood's (of Ringwood) per- 
sonal attendant, Felicie, and her confidential man- 
servant, Philip, in the course of which he has ascer- 
tained, in substance, that madam, finding herself 
utterly worn out with watching and prostrated by 
grief, is quite unequal to the mournful task of fol- 
lowing her husband^s remains to their last narrow 
home, but that she trusts, the sad ceremony once 
over, to find herself equal to the performance of 
those duties whereto, she understands from Mr. 
Butterly, she is called by the terms of her departed 
husband^s will. 

The funeral was delayed till a full week from 
the Squire's death had elapsed, Mrs. Ringwood 
being probably carefiil to avoid anytliing that 
might savour of precipitation. It was as splendid 
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an affair as numerous black coaclies and horses^ 
nodding plumes, silver-tipped staves, red nosed 
mutes, mounted tenants, empty private carriages, 
and lastly, unlimited eating and drinking for all 
comers could make it. 

The cortege (vide local press) was attended by 
the more intimate friends of the deceased: Sir 
Harry Netherfield, Arthur Topham, Mr. Ellin g- 
ham of Highford, Mr. Gamley, the Rector, and a 
few others, including Mr. Pikeham. Sir Enoch 
Ashbury, as well as his son, came in compliance 
with the strongly expressed wish of Lady Dorothy. 
The motive alleged by her ladyship for her urgency 
on the subject was a Christian desire that all 
animosity should be buried in the tomb of her 
husband^s territorial antagonist. My own idea is 
that the excellent lady, refusing to lend an ear to 
the various unpleasant reports afloat concerning 
Mr. Ringwood^s recently made will, yet entertained 
a secret hope of the realization of her heart's 
fondest wishes, by the union of her idolized Maud 
with Hugh Ringwood. 

The ceremony concluded (not at Ringwood, 
but at Grettenham, a village two miles distant), 
and the general body of mourners, gentle and 
pimple, having taken their departure, a select 
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few, at Mr. Butterly's request, remained to hear 
the reading of the will of the deceased, dated, 
by- the -bye, exactly three weeks prior to his 
death. 

This select few consisted of Sir Harry Nether- 
field, Arthur Topham, Mr. Ellingham, the Rector, 
Gamley, and Pikeham. 

Mr. Butterly, having taken up a central posi- 
tion at the table, with sundry hems and haws 
informed his hearers that he had urged Mrs. Ring- 
wood to be present, and had until the last hoped 
she would have been able to comply with his re- 
quest; but that he had just received a communi- 
cation from the afflicted lady to the eflfect that she 
felt herself quite unequal to the task he had pro- 
posed to her. 

"And so, gentlemen,'^ he concluded, "we shall 
— ahem ! be under the necessity of proceeding 
without the presence of the person, above all others, 
interested in the document before me V* 

It is not too much to say that the utterance of 
these few words, given very pointedly by the 
speaker, sent a thrill of terror through the hearts 
of the entire audience, with the double exception 
of Osprey and Pikeham; one of whom, as we 
know, and the other, as we can guess, had nothing 
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to learn respecting the contents of the document 
lying before Mr. Butterly. 

But the very gloomiest of the anticipations 
founded on the attomey^s prefatory address failed 
to foreshadow, even faintly, the incredible dis- 
positions which the will proved to contain. 

It commenced with a gratuitously violent de- 
nunciation of Hugh Ringwood's conduct. The 
testator, however, went on to say that, in spite of 
every provocation, he was unwilling entirely to 
exclude Hugh from his forgiveness ; and, therefore, 
gave him a life annuity of two hundred pounds, 
recommending him, at the same time, to endeavour 
to repair the errors and follies of the past by de- 
voting himself to some profession or occupation, 
with a view to honestly supporting himself and his 
family, should he have one. 

He next gave his respected solicitor and faithful 
friend, Mr. Samuel Butterly, the sum of 5000/. 
sterling, free of legacy duty, in consideration of his 
many valuable services and counsels. 

His faithful attendant, Philip Understone, he 
committed to the care of his dear wife, besides 
giving him a legacy of 200/. free of legacy duty. 

To the faithful and attached servant of his dear 
wife, Felicie Duval, he gave a legacy of one 
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hundred pounds free of legacy duty^ and to every 
other servant who should be living with him at the 
time of his decease he gave nineteen pounds nine- 
teen shillings in testimony of his gratitude for their 
services. 

Plump upon these trifling matters came the 
clause destined to fall like a shell among the 
assembly. 

Freed from Mr. Butterly's technical jargon, it 
amounted to this. 

He bequeathed all his real estates in the County 
of Middleshire absolutely to his dear wife, Augusta 
Ringwood, fully convinced that, in the event of her 
having issue by their marriage, she would act 
justly and equitably as regarded the future disposi- 
tion of the said estates, whereas, should there be 
no such issue, it was his desire that she should be 
entrusted with the disposition of the said estates 
entirely according to her own will and pleasure. 
He further made her his residuary legatee, and 
appointed her and his dear friend Felix Pikeham, 
of Beech End, Esquire, executors of his will, giving 
to the said Felix Pikeham a legacy of three hundred 
pounds, and he recommended his dear wife, in 
all matters of business, to be guided by the advice 
of the said Felix Pikeham. 
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After this he committed^ let us say was repre- 
sented as committing, his soul to his Creator, 
making use of other high-flown though somewhat 
hackneyed language, which, considering the real 
origin of the document containing it, was little else 
than blasphemy of the foulest description. 

No sooner was the reading brought to a conclu- 
sion, than a rapid and simultaneous movement took 
place among the audience towards the door. 

^^ I daren't trust myself to make any remark on 
this diabolical document V^ exclaimed Sir Harry, 
excitedly to the Rector, as they went forth. ^^I 
dreaded something of the sort; but gracious 
Heaven ! that you should have been drawn in to 
listen and sign your respected name to such an 
abominable concoction ! Pikeman executor, too ! 
when we all know his opinion on the business ! 
Surely he can't have had any suspicion of the 
real contents. Ah ! here he comes ! Mr. Pikeham/' 
pausing till the latter came up with him, '^ pardon 
me for asking you the question. Were you con- 
sulted as to being made executor to this nefarious 
wiU r 

" I can assure you. Sir Harry,'' Pikeham 
answered, ^^ I knew no more about the contents of 
the will than yourself. I have long, as you know. 
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entertained fears of sometliing disastrous to Hugh 
Ringwood, but never dreamt of such a blow as this. 
And as to allowing myself to be named executor, 
had the proposal been made to me by Mrs. Ring- 
wood, I should have insisted on knowing the 
general contents of his will; and you may rest 
assured that on learning them I should have 
declined the executorship.^' 

^^ But do you intend to accept it now ?'' asked 
the Rector, bluntly. 

" That is a matter/' Pikeham answered, " requir-* 
ing some consideration. On the one hand, to act 
with this lady in carrying out such dispositions will 
be most repugnant to my feelings ; on the other, it 
is possible that Hugh's interests may be served by 
my retaining the right to advise." 

*' There's certainly something in that," observed 
the Rector. 

'^ Garnley," said Sir Harry, as the Doctor came 
up with them, ^' doesn't it seem to you that a will 
of this monstrous character is evidence of an im- 
paired intellect ?" 

'^ Humph !" Garnley answered, " an impaired in- 
tellect is one thing, a prejudiced mind is another." 

" By-the-bye, Osprey," the eager Baronet said, 
scarcely noting Gamley's words, '^ I remember 
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your telling me that before you consented to be a 
witness to Ringwood^s signature the attorney spoke 
to you of him, rather pointedly, as being of perfectly 
disposing mind. How now if that had been said 
with a purpose? For aught we outsiders know, 
there may have been collusion between Mrs. Ring- 
wood and Butterly, who had previously been aware 
of the failing intellect of our poor friend. It 
strikes me there's something remarkably fishy in 
that thundering legacy of five thousand pounds to 
the attorney, a man unknown to him six months 
ago. I think, Osprey, you and Garnley should lay 
your heads together, and institute very particular 
inquiries respecting Mr. Ringwood's state of mind 
for the last year or so.'' 

^^ You mean. Sir Harry," said Pikeham, ^^ with a 
view to upset this will ?" 

^^ Certainly," th6 Baronet answered. 

^^ Ah ! Sir Harry," Garnley said, ^^ I fear poor 
Ringwood was, for all legal purposes, as sane as 
any one of us. Weakened his mind has, no doubt, 
been, but no further so tjian to render him an easy 
victim to the intrigues of an artful woman." 

^^ Mrs. Ringwood," said the Rector, ^^ has played 
a deep, very deep game ; thrown for a tremendous 
stake — and won !" 
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" In short, you think, as I do, that Hugh would 
not have a leg to stand upon in trying to upset the 
will?^' Fikeham asked, with well feigned anxiety, 
looking towards the Rector and the Doctor. 

'^ That,'' said Osprey, ^^ is my decided opinion/' 

'^ As it is mine," added Garnley. 

'^ Poor Hugh ! poor Hugh \" cried Pikeham, 
pityingly. ^^ A hard fate — a very hard fate, indeed ! 
I wish you a good-day, gentlemen; I have a few 
words to say to Mrs. Ringwood's solicitor !" 

'^ Poor Hugh, indeed !" sneered Sir Enoch Ash- 
bury, overhearing these words as he passed out 
with his son. " Foolish Hugh ! idiotic Hugh ! It 
all comes of his not looking properly after the old 
Squire. Fd say it serves him right, Percival, only 
I know your lady mother would snap my nose off 
for the words. However, thank goodness, there's 
an end of that business ! Perhaps Maud will be- 
come a little more civil to Peter UflBngton now. 
Ah! Peter's not the man to risk losing a fine 
fortune for want of looking after it. He told me 
once that for the last five years he has made it a 
rule, on three hundred days out of the three hundred 
and sixty- five, to spend fifteen minutes in his uncle's 
sick-room." 



CHAPTER XV. 



NE morning in May, rather more than nine 
months after the death of Mr. Ring- 
wood, the Roekley Hall post-bag was 
found to contain, among others, a letter addressed 
to Lady Dorothy, bearing the Auckland post-mark. 
The sudden start given by Lady Dorothy, on re- 
cognising Hugh Ringwood^s handwriting, attracted 
her husband^s observation. 

" What have you got there, my dear lady ?'' lie 
asked, pausing in the act of opening one of his 
own letters. 

" A letter from New Zealand,^^ was the reply. 

^* New Zealand ! Who can possibly have to write 
to you from New Zealand ?" 

^^ Do you recognise the handwriting ?" my lady 
asked, giving the letter to Peter Uffington, who had 
just entered the breakfast- room, and was about to 
take his place near her. 

Uffington slowly adjusted his pince-nej5, turned the 
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letter this way and that, held it in every possible 
light, and then passed it to Percival Ashbury, 
declaring that he had the worst memory in the 
world for handwriting, but that, anyhow, this par- 
ticular letter was addressed in so scratchy a manner 
and with such pale ink, as to be quite beyond him. 

While Percival was in the act of handing it to 
his father. Lady Dorothy looked at Maud in a 
significant manner, which at once revealed its 
authorship. 

" Auckland post-mark,^^ said the Baronet, " and, 
unless Fm very much mistaken, from Hugh Ring- 
wood. Poor fellow \" with a gesture in the direc- 
tion of Uffington, which partook of the character 
of a wink, ^' I wonder what he can have to tell you 
my dear lady ?'^ 

^^ I shall be able to enlighten you when V\e 
read his letter,'^ Lady Dorothy replied, rather 
curtly, taking back the letter and placing it in her 
basket. 

'^ You^re quite right/' Sir Enoch said, observing 
the action ; ^' a disagreeable letter is apt to interfere 
with one's digestion/^ 

'^Disagreeable, Sir Enoch I Why should I 
expect to find anything disagreeable in a letterfiMH^ 
Hugh Eingwood ?'^ 
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" Well, my dear lady, I can't exactly say, but it 
seems to me that a man in his position can hardly 
have many particularly pleasant things to say to 
people who have known him under such — ahem I 
very different circumstances/' 

^^ Youll have an opportunity of judging for your- 
self after breakfast. Sir Enoch. May I ask you to 
pass me the rolls ?" 

And the Baronet, who had naturally acquired 
considerable experience in reading between the lines, 
as it were, of his wife's conversation, understood 
perfectly well that her request to him to " pass the 
rolls " was another form of desiring him to '^ drop 
the subject." 

Accordingly he did drop the subject (though it 
was one on which he would willingly have improved 
the occasion, allusively if not directly), and turned 
to his own letters, one of which in particular 
appeared to interest him so much that he kept 
it open beside him, reading and re-reading it^ at 
intervals, between his gulps of tea. 

Maud's appetite for her breakfast seemed to have 
quitted her from the instant her eyes fell upon 
Hugh's once familiar handwriting, although she did 
her best, in the way of picking over some early straw- 
berries, to avoid attracting her father's attention. 
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A letter from Hugh to her mother ! He had not 
written to anybody at Rockley since he had 
received her letter on the eve of his departure from 
home, now more than two years ago. What could 
be his motive for thus breaking this long silence ? 
Suddenly there flashed across her an appalling 
thought, which almost made her reel in her chair, 
sending the blood from her lips and cheeks, and 
causing drops of moisture to start on her fair brow. 
What if this letter had been written by Hugh to 
her mother, who had always felt a mother^s affection 
for him, under the sense of some imminent peril. 
Perhaps he was ill — dying, and in the contents of 
that letter she was about to read his farewell to her 
on earth. And such was the terror inspired by 
this suppositiou that, as if it had assumed a bodily 
form from which she felt absolutely impelled to 
rush away, she rose, and though by a strong 
effort she was enabled to steady her steps so long 
as the eyes of others were upon her, scarcely had 
she passed through the door leading into the ad- 
joining room, when she sank prostrate and power- 
less into the first chair she could reach, where she 
was found by Lady Dorothy, who presently followed 
her from the breakfast-room. 

As the latter went out, Peter Uffington, pince- 
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nez on nose, and, as the French say, bouche beante, 
stood up, and looked inquiringly in the direction 
she had taken. The mention of Hugh's now almost 
forgotten name had not failed to awaken in his mind 
certain unpleasant associations. It was true he had 
long since abandoned all fear of rivalry in that 
quarter ; still he could not blind himself to the fact 
that — all socially resistless as he believed himself 
to be — ^he had made very little, if any, progress in 
Maud's affection since the withdrawal of Hugh 
Ringwood's presence. The consequence was that, 
though he could not comprehend the evident com- 
motion raised by the arrival of this letter from 
Hugh, he felt anything but comfortable in presence 
of it. 

" Never mind my lady, IlfEngton,'' Sir Enoch 
said, observing his disturbance; ^'you know she 
stands very little on ceremony with anybody, and 
not at all with intimates like you. Sit down, and 
finish your breakfast leisurely, as Fm doing.'' 

Peter UflBngton sat down, slowly took off his 
pince-nez, polished it with a corner of his handker- 
chief, put it into the waistcoat-pocket specially 
reserved for it, and returned to his concluding 
course of marmalade and toast. 

Presently he asked the Baronet whether Miss 
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Ashburjr did not strike him as being unusually 
pale. 

"Really, I hardly looked at her/^ Sir Enoch 
answered, carelessly. " Queer creatures, all of ^em, 
you know. Suppose Maud wants a good ride — 
never seems thoroughly herself if she doesn^t get 
her ride.^' 

" Ah ! really," said Peter, bolting a morsel of 
toast. " I fancied — hum ! — her riding or rather 
hunting mania had gone by two years ago.^^ 

Sir Enoch knew that quite well, and knew the 
reason too, but he had no mind that Peter Uffing- 
ton should raise this ghost of the past, so he buried 
his face in his tea-cup, swallowed what remained in 
the cup hastily, and rose, saying, '^ Anyhow we^U 
have her on horseback to-day. You^ll ride, of 
course, UflBngton ? I want you to try that chestnut 
Percie made me buy. The Fire King.'' Then to 
himself, as he left the breakfast-room, " Surely 
she's not such a fool as to let herself be upset by 
the mere sight of Hugh's handwriting — to Peter's 
face, too — and just as Sir Charles's physicians are 
giving him up. Oh I I must have a serious talk 
with her mother !" 

Lady Dorothy had not quitted the room by the 
same door as Maud ; she had gone through the 
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conservatory, thus making a detour which gave her 
time to open and glance at Hughes letter before 
reaching that room which her daughter had entered 
directly. 

Maud, who, we know, had no secrets from her 
mother, at once explained to her the fear her 
imagination had conjured up when she saw the 
letter from Auckland. 

Lady Dorothy hastened to reassure her. Hugh 
was well, she said, and happy. 

Ah ! Maud felt very thankful to hear that. But 
what was the subject of his letter ? Surely it could 
not contain anything she ought not to hear. 
Bonne mere would show her the letter — would she 
not? 

Lady Dorothy's countenance betrayed an amount 
of emotion very uncommon with her, and suffered 
some moments to elapse before she said, gravely, 
" My darling, I am about to put your resolution to 
a very severe test. That letter is addressed to me. 
I must keep its contents to myself. Lideed I must ! 
Not only would you suffer more in reading it than 
you will from not seeing it, but my — I suppose 
the proper word is duty to your father, obliges 
me absolutely to refuse you a knowledge of its 
contents.^' 
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" Indeed ! But Hugh — you say he is well. Is 
he coining home V 

'^ Yes, immediately/^ 

'^Then he has heard of '' 

'^ His grandfather's death. Nothing more/' 

'' What ! Not the marriage r^' 

'' No j nor the will.'' 

" Then he comes believing himself to be master 
of Ringwood, and — ah ! mother ! I see as plainly 
as if that letter lay open before me. He tells you 
he loves me with his old, undying love, and asks if 
I am still free. Is it not so, mother? Is it 
not so ?" 

Lady Dorothy turned away in silence. 

'^ You don't deny it, mother dear. Then I am 
right. I understand why you will not show me t^ie 
letter. My father might accuse you of encouraging 
me in that opposition to his wishes he so often hints 
at — ^those wishes being that I should show myself 
ready to accept Mr. UflBngton's hand whenever it 
may be offered to me — which it never yet has been, 
nor ever wiU be — at least by any encouragement on 
my part ! I hope, mother, you'll tell my father 
that, if you have the opportunity." 

''Your father is not the man to be persuaded 
out of believing what he wishes to believe. He 
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believes Uffington's prospective title and fortune to 
be irresistible, and it's useless to tell him they are 
not. As to Hugh, I will be guilty of the pious 
fraud of admitting that your heart has quickened 
your apprehension of the contents of his letter ! 
There, dear one ! I have told you nothing ; mitid 
that ! But let us no more return to this subject. 
It is too painful. Believe me, my own Maud, so 
utterly is the hope of your coming together out of 
any probable, I may almost say possible combination 
of future events, that desiring, as you know I have 
to the last desired, your marriage with Hugh above 
all things, the tenderest counsel I can now give you 
is to look no more back on the past, and with that 
past to bury the incident of the arrival of this letter. 
Heaven comfort you, my child ! My own sorrow 
is as deep as yours. There is no earthly sacrifice I 
would not make to have Hugh Ringwood for my 
son; but wishes and endeavours in that direction 
are alike vain. I am powerless, wholly powerless." 
On retiring to her own room. Lady JDorothy 
read Hugh's letter once more, and this time with- 
out haste. It ran thus : — 

** Auckland, 20th Feb., 18 — . 

^^ My dear Lady Dorothy, — Proceeding, on my 
arrival here, after the manner of English wanderera 
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in far countries, to look over a file of the Times, I 
have come upon the announcement of my grand- 
father's death, an event now six months old. The 
sorrow I experience at the thought that I shall 
never again on earth see him to whom I owe the 
only parental care I can remember, is aggravated 
by the reflection that the solitude of his last hours 
might have been rendered more tolerable to him 
by my presence, and further by the absence of any 
details whatever as to the manner of his end. This 
last is owing to the fact that the extremely erratic 
course I have, perhaps somewhat thoughtlessly, pur- 
sued, has led me precisely to those places where I 
had no reason to expect letters, and from those at 
which it was possible I might have found them. 
Nothing now remains for me but to return home 
as quickly as possible, which I shall accordingly do 
by the clipper following the vessel that takes this 
letter. 

^^ Besides that I know of old your fondness 
for plain speaking and dealing, I am led by my 
own impatience to come at once to the core of my 
letter. I hasten, then, to assure you that never for 
one moment since I parted from Maud, have I been 
able to cast from me her dear image, and that now, 
when Providence has placed me in the position to 
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follow my own inclination in the one important 
step of a man^s life, my heart remains hers, and 
hers only. In the last letter I received from Arthur, 
he told me that, to the best of his belief, she had 
not as yet formed any new attachment. He may 
have been right, he may have been wrong, or, seeing 
that since he wrote a long period has elapsed, what 
might then have been the case, may not be so at 
present. With an anxious heart, therefore, do I 
write this question. Is Maud free to renew our 
engagement, and if so, wiU her father — of you, dear 
Lady Dorothy, I have no doubt — forgetting past 
animosities, consent to our marriage ? Your answer 
to this question will await me on my arrival at my 
dearly beloved home ; say a month or two after this 
letter. My ardent hope is that it may be under 
the auspicious form of an invitation to Rockley, for 
I cannot believe that you would summon me there 
to hear any but good news. 

^^ I leave to your invention, now that I have 
opened my heart to you, the form of phrase in which 
to address Maud on my behalf. Be my destiny 
what it may as regards her, whether I be fated to 
consecrate to her a life of tenderness and love, or 
whether it be decreed that our future paths shall 
run apart, my deep devotion will always attend 
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her. And now, having neither time nor inclination 
for matters of minor interest, I hasten to subscribe 
myself as ever, 

" Dear Lady Dorothy, 

^' Sincerely yours, 

'^ Hugh Ringwood/' 

It was with tearful eyes, evidences of heartfelt 
sorrow rare indeed with her, that Lady Dorothy 
folded up this honest and touching picture of a 
noble affection, so sad to contemplate by the light 
of the chain of recent events unknown to the writer. 
'^ Poor, poor Hugh V' thus ran her thoughts. " Oh ! 
the terrible shock that await^ him here ! And Maud, 
my own Maud, my darling ! How will she ever find 
the strength to tear from her heart a love that has 
been so firm in its endurance, and whose object is so 
worthy ? Oh, husband ! why cannot I mingle some 
portion of my spirit with yours ? Overthrow your 
idol of wealth — replace it by a faith in the human 
instincts of truth and love ? To think of the in- 
describable happiness that, in spite of past mis- 
fortunes, might yet be assured to two beings by 
the abandonment of an utterly insignificant portion 
of our fortune ? Our fortune say I ? Ah, no ! 
And there is my sorrow ; I have no voice whatever 
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in its distribution. He may yield to me in all 
else, but in that his power is sovereign. Never with 
his consent can Maud obey the call of her heart, 
and without his consent — ay, and freely, ungrudg- 
ingly given — the commonest prudence tells me the 
attempt would be madness \" 

Lady Dorothy's painful reflections were interrupted 
by the entry of the individual who occupied so large 
a share in them. Sir Enoch came fall tilt at her 
to learn the contents of Hugh's letter. 

She had already made up her mind how to treat 
the subject with him, so she replied at once, ^' The 
letter was intended for no eye but mine.'' 

^^ Indeed, my dear lady," the Baronet suspiciously 
said, " no eye ! Then, of course, you wont show it 
to Maud ?" 

" Certainly not. I have already refused to do so." 

" I suppose, my dear lady, there's no indiscretion 
in asking whether you draw from its contents that 
Hugh is aware of his position ?" 

'^ Hugh is coming home, apparently quite igno- 
rant of the existence of another Mrs. Ringwood, 
and of the nature of his grandfather's will." 

" You don't say so ! Then I'm afraid he'll be 
for returning to the charge about Maud. I wish 
to goodness Peter UflBngton had a little more of 
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what Percie calls ' go* in him. Then there might 
be some hope of his getting matters settled before 
Hugh puts in an appearance/^ 

^^ Getting what matters settled ?" asked Lady 
Dorothy, coldly. 

'• Why, with Maud to be sure/' 

" I don't think Peter Uffington could find the 
least diflBculty in getting matters settled with Maud, 
if he wished to do so.'' 

" Ah ! my dear lady, you really suppose she 
would " 

" Refuse him point blank !" 

'^ Refuse him !" 

" Yes, and that without any reference to Hugh 
Ringwood. There, my dear Sir Enoch, you have, 
not my simple opinion, but my settled conviction. 
And now that you have it, I shall really feel ob- 
liged by your returning no more to the subject with 
me. Invite Peter UflBngton to your house as often 
as you have a desire to enjoy his particularly prosy 
society, but don't hope ever to call your daughter 
Lady Uffington." 

'^My settled conviction," growled Sir Enoch, 

'^ is that my daughter's an idiot ; but I'm perfectly 

» 

aware that my thinking so, much less my telling 

her so, wont turn her into the ways of wisdom. 
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However, we've had enough of the subject, the 
more so, that it appears displeasing to you. We'll 
turn to another/' Lady Dorothy could not restrain 
a gesture of impatience, when the rattling of the 
money in his pocket gave, as it were, the key-note 
of a financial movement in the conversational 
duet. " I've had a most important communication 
from Pikeham about Ringwood." 

" How about Ringwood ?" 

" Ringwood Grange, I mean." 

"Well?" 

" You know there have been reports that the 
estate is likely to come into the market. Now I 
know from Pikeham that it positively will be for 
sale. What do you think of that ?" 

" Think of it ! What am I to think of it unless 
it be that we may have a chance of getting a less 
impossible neighbour than we have at present." 

" Neighbour ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Neighbour ! How 
very far you are astray from my ideas ! No, no ! 
If the event I'm contemplating comes to pass, there 
will be no neighbour, good, bad, or indifierent at 
Ringwood Grange !" 

Lady Dorothy now perceived what he was 
driving at, but afi'ecting not to understand him, she 
said, " Ah ! I suppose you think the old place 
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might be sold for a college, or some other public 
institution; perhaps even a mad-house. Pleasant 
indeed !" 

Sir Enoch burst into a laugh, loudly accompanied 
by his favourite pocket fantasia. But the longer 
and more noisily the Baronet continued his per- 
formance, the more gravely and even sternly looked 
into the Baronet^s countenance his dear lady. 
" You must pardon me. Sir Enoch,'^ she resumed at 
the first pause in his hilarity, '^ if I fail to detect 
your joke. No doubt I^m deplorably wanting in 
perception, but for the life of me I cannot see the 
htimour that is to be extracted out of the first 
evidence of the disappearance from among us of 
one of the oldest and hitherto most respected 
families in the county.'^ 

Sir Enoch, though a trifle dashed by the descent 
of this conversational wet blanket, was not to be 
turned aside from discharging himself of the com- 
munication with which he had come laden. He, how- 
ever, thought proper so far to defer to his dear lady's 
invincibly serious mood as to exchange his facetious 
for his business tone. '^ If I laugh, my dear lady,'' 
he said, " it's because I'm pleased — pleased above all 
at the prospect of pleasing you." 

" Pleasing me, Sir Enoch ?" she exclaimed, with 
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the air of one who pointedly declines on any terms 
whatever to be mollified. " And how, pray T^ 

" By the communication I am about to make/' 

" Make it. Sir Enoch. FU do my best to be 
pleased. '^ 

'' Nay, if you really will do your best, success is 
certain. What T have to tell you, then, is that the 
probable purchaser of the Ringwood Grange estate 
will be — ^your husband !" 

^^ You don't say so V 

" I do, and I mean what I say. IVe got Pike- 
ham's ear — Pikeham's got Mrs. Ringwood's." 

^^ That I can easily concede, as he is reported to 
be already laying siege to her — ^rather, perhaps, 
her twelve thousand a year. Well, Sir Enoch ?" 

^^ Well, my dear lady ! Indeed I think it will be 
well, when the owner of Ringwood and Rockley is 
able to show on his maps an extent of from eighteen 
to nineteen thousand acres in a ring fence. Think 
of that ! All in a ring fence ! Ha ! ha ! a ring 
fence !" 

And again the keys and the coin rattled to the 
excited Baronet's laughter, as he rose, and looked 
forth from the window, whence a small portion of 
the boundary fence between the Ringwood lands 
and his own might be seen in the distance. 
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'^ And so, Sir Enoch/' Lady Dorothy exclaimed, 
in a tone of indignant reproach, " you actually con- 
template not only cutting down the oaks in the 
magnificent Ringwood avenue, but pulling down 
the Grange house itself !'' 

" Something very like it, my dear lady,'' Sir 
Enoch replied, rather uneasily, for his dear lady's 
wrath was clearly rising. 

" I don't believe, Sir Enoch," she said, " there's 
another man in the county who would have the 
courage to do what you meditate ! Do you know," 
with a flushed cheek and fixed eye, " I should regard 
such an act as a positive outrage on decency ! I 
think the man who deliberately, and I will say gratui- 
tously drives the plough over the foundations of one 
of the noblest among our ancestral mansions, 
descends to a level with those who refuse respect to 
the sanctity* of the tomb ! One might almost 
imagine, that carried away by your animosity 
against the Ringwood family, you are seeking to 
obliterate the territorial traces of its existence. 
But don't for a moment entertain that notion. Sir 
Enoch ! The Ringwoods of Ringwood were peers 
of the realm when my ancestors were thrifty 
citizens, and yours — I'm in no mood for sugaring 
Qver my words — were something considerably lower 
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in the social scale ; and I, for one, wont believe in 
their disappearance from the land. Not to mention 
that Hugh Ringwood is yet above ground, and has 
to be reckoned with by this audacious woman and 
her satellites V 

" Now, really, my dear lady, you must pardon 
my interrupting you, but you have gone oS at a 
tangent in a manner no less unaccountable than 
unwarrantable. Nay, nay ! You must hear nje. I 
listened to you patiently enough. You will ? 
Thank you. I was about to observe, then, in the 
first place, that I have not yet purchased Ringwood ; 
and, in the second place, that supposing it were 
mine, I should, as a mere money question, leave 
part of the Grange mansion standing ; a wing, for 
instance, as a farmhouse. The stables, with some 
alteration, will make good farm buildings. Ah ! I 
perceive, my dear lady, this notion is scarcely more 
tolerable to you than that which had previously 
seized possession of your imagination; we will, 
therefore, if you please, drop the subject when I 
have submitted for your consideration one small 
fact, which is that the purchase-money of Ringwood 
will be something like three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds, a sum such as I shall require 
no inconsiderable time to realize. Thus, you see. 
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it will not be to-morrow or next day that I shall be 
found laying the axe to the famous Ringwood 
oaks/' 

^^ I devoutly trust/' Lady Dorothy said, with less 
of acrimony, and more of solemnity than she had 
hitherto exhibited, ^' /may never live to learn that 
those glorious oaks have fallen !'' 

^^ Be assured they will have an influential advo- 
cate in you, my dear lady/' concluded Sir Enoch, 
with an air of forced gallantry which sat clumsily 
enough upon him, " when the time comes to try 
them for their lives." 





CHAPTER XVI. 

[T so happened that the afternoon of the 
very day on which Lady Dorothy had, iu 
conversation with Sir Enoch, alluded to 
the report about Pikeham's laying siege to the 
Widow Ringwood^s fortune, was selected by the 
Attorney Squire (the name he now generally went 
by), for one of the rare and always brief visits he 
had lately been in the habit of paying at the 
Grange. 

Let us accompany him, and ascertain, if it may 
be, what is the real character of the present rela- 
tions of these two personages. 

From the silence and gloom which pervades the 
house, and the prevalence therein of ^' the trappings 
and the suits of woe,^^ it appears that Mrs. Ring- 
wood rigorously adheres to all the ceremonial of 
mourning for her deceased husband. Her establish- 
ment remains exactly what it was at the time of 
the Squire's death, with the slight variation that 
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the footman Pliilip is now the butler Under- 
stone. 

^^ Missus ^as lunched, and is out a gardenin^, sir/' 
-was the reply of the now important Mr. Under- 
•stone to Pikeham's inquiry on the subject. ^' If you 
wouldn't please to go Out to 'er, I'll send word as 
you're 'ere." 

" Send out to her, Understone," said Pikeham. 

'^ Yes, sir, directly, sir," answered the butler j 
then looking at his watch, ^^ Quarter to two, Mr. 
Pikeham, sir, would you please to 'ave your lunching 
tray in the library ?" 

^^ Yes, Understone, you may as well bring it in 
before you send for Mrs. Ringwood. Here, take 
my hat and coat." 

Having suspended the articles named on their 
allotted pegs in the hall, Understone ushered Pike- 
ham into the library, in which much of the space 
occupied in former days by books was now devoted 
to deed boxes, maps, plans, and the various appur- 
tenances to the management of a large estate. A 
fire was kept burning, in spite of the season, with a 
view to exclude any possible entry of damp; in front 
of this Pikeham at once seated himself, and, placing 
his feet on the fender, produced a memorandum book, 
wherein he proceeded to make rapid calculations. 
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Presently Understone entered, carrying, on a 
silver tray, a single wineglass with a dessert plate, 
both empty, nothing more, having deposited which 
on the table, he departed in solemn silence. 

When the door was closed, Pikeham rose delibe* 
rately, laid aside his memorandum book, drew his 
watch from his pocket, and with a gold key, attached 
to the chain, opened what appeared to be part of 
the book-case, but was in fact an iron safe. Prom 
this he took one of several bottles of sherry, and a 
tin box of biscuits — the " lunching^^ alluded to by 
Understone, the only similitude to a meal he ever 
partook of at the Grange. The secret of his pre- 
cautions is well known to you ! His singularity 
in this respect was accounted for to the servants of 
the house, upon the grounds that Mrs. Ringwood 
had made a resolution to eat and drink in complete 
solitude during the year following her husband^s 
death ; as also that Pikeham, owing to a derange- 
ment of his digestive organs, was recommended by 
his medical advisers to take for his midday meal 
nothing but a peculiar and costly sort of wine, and 
one only description of biscuit. 

The Attorney Squire had eaten a couple of 
biscuits, and finished one glass of wine, and was 
in the act of pouring out another, when Mrs. Ring- 
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wood entered the library. She paused at the door, 
not only while, after nodding familiarly to her, 
Pikeham drank his second glass of sherry, but while 
he put away and locked up the bottle and the biscuit 
tin in the iron safe ; then, having greeted him with 
a cold smile, and a lowering brow, she advanced, 
and sat down at the table. 

^^ Well,^^ she asked, curtly, '^ are you still of the 
same mind about the sale T^ 

" I am/' was the equally curt^ reply, " and what's 
more, I have a purchaser ready.'' 

" It needs no conjuror to name Sir Enoch Ash- 
bury." 

^^ Yes j he'll give more than any other person will 
for the whole concern, and the transaction can be 
conducted quite privately. No advertising, nothing 
to call public attention to you and your aflfairs." 

^^ What price have you named to him ?" 

" Four hundred thousand pounds. Hell offer 
me three hundred and fifty, and we shall end by 
splitting the difference, three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds clear !" 

" From which the income in funds, debentures, 
shares, and so on, will be ^" 

'^ Say four per cent, all round, something like 
fifteen thousand a year." 
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'^ Fifteen thousand a year, eh ? And in spite of 
the understanding that we should divide equally^ 
you now have the cool audacity to propose that I 
should be satisfied with a paltry two thousand five 
hundred a year?'^ 

" Propose, Mrs. Ringwood ! I intend it ! You 
ought to know by this time, my good maaam, that 
you and I don't discuss matters — ^we conclude them. 
Are you ready to go forward immediately with this 
sale r 

" What if I say I am not ?' 

^* I shall go forward without you.^' 

" You can't stir in the matter without my sig- 
nature.'' 

'^ Which I don't think you're likely to refuse.'' 

At this moment the front door bell rang. 

^[ Who is likely to be calling to-day ?" Pikeham 
asked. 

" I expect nobody in particular/' was the reply. 

^^ At all events we wont be interrupted." Saying 
which Pikeham opened the door, and, waylaying 
Understone on his way to the hall door, whispered 
to him, ^^ Your mistress can't see anybody. She is 
engaged with me on very particular business ; mind 
with me !" 

When Pikeham had closed the door, Mrs. Bing- 
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wood rose, and -with lips angrily curved and fiercely 
flashing eyes, said, ^^ It would be more decent to let 
me give orders in my own house P' 

^' Your own house ! Bah ! What can it matter ?'' 

" Little, of course, to you — much to me — ^in the 
eyes of my servants/' 

" Your servants \" sneeringly . ^^ But for one person 
whom I need not name, they would never have been 
your servants, while at any time, had such been that 
person's good pleasure, they would have ceased to 
be your servants/' 

"That person,'' with rising wrath, ^^may presume 
too mtich on his — supposed power !" 

" Supposed power ! If you're disposed to put it 
to the, test, you'll very soon be convinced of its 
reality/' Then, after a short pause, as if having 
arrived at a sudden decision, '^ You seem in one of 
your combative moods ; you've treated me to a good 
many of 'em lately, I'm almost sick of 'em. I 
have a mind to make an end of this business once 
and for ever. I'll tell you what you're going to 
do-^ '' 

'^What?" 

Pikeham rose, took from a tin box a document 
which had the appearance of being complete iii 
every respect saving that of signature^ laid it 
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on the table, and said, ^^To sign this power at 
once/^ 

'^ So you had it prepared !^^ cried Mrs. Ringwood. 

^^ Fm not in the habit of going to sleep over 
business, Mrs. Ringwood. We decided in our last 
conversation to sell the estate, and the sooner that 
decision is carried out the better. Read this power 
or not as you like, but take note that I have made 
up my mind not to leave the house till you have 
signed it.'' And placing the document before her, 
as she stood, quivering with iU-suppressed anger, he 
resumed his seat and his calculations. 

Mrs. Ringwood took up the document and com- 
menced reading it; but she very soon threw it 
aside, exclaiming, '^ I can't understand your law 
jargon. I suppose what it aU amounts to is that I 
give myself over to you, bound hand and foot, both 
as regards the sale of the Ringwood estates and the 
disposal of the proceeds.'^ 

'^ Impossible for an unprofessional person to 
have given a better summary. But hark ! Some- 
body is coming in notwithstanding my orders V^ 
Scarcely were these words out of Pikeham's mouth, 
when the door was unceremoniously opened, and 
there appeared entering the tall meagre form of 
the Reverend Prymes Complyne. 
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'^ Damn him V^ muttered Pikeham between his 
teeth, in tones sufficiently loud to reach Mrs. Ring- 
wood^s hearing. She herself curtsied low, while 
something akin to a blush came over her coim- 
tenan(;e, as she advanced to meet the visitor so 
unwelcome to Pikeham. 

Complyne, in addition to wanting the slightest 
particle of mauvaise honte, was imbued with a 
thoroughly Romanistic idea of the attributes of his 
office ; that is to say, he felt it no less his right than 
his duty to carry what he was pleased to call the 
spiritual authority delegated to him by the Church 
into the interior of families, with a view to the 
furtherance of the interests of the Church; so he 
approached Pikeham with precisely the same bland- 
ness he would have exhibited if he had not been 
perfectly conscious — as he was — ^that the manager 
of the Ringwood estates wished him at that particular 
moment in the deepest pit of the infernal regions. 

^^ Ah ! dear Mr. Pikeham," he began, after having 
paternally pressed Mrs. Ringwood's extended hand, 
" the mention of your name by Mr. Understone — 
a worthy servitor, numbered, I rejoice to say, in my 
little flock ! — emboldened me to invade your privacy 
I am sure I shall obtain Mrs. Ringwood^s pardon, 
and I venture to hope yours also, for the somewhat 
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unusual step of haying entered in spite of a mandate 
issued for the exclusion of callers. The mattei 
whereon I desire to see Mrs. Ringwood is — forgive 
me, Mr. Pikeham, for saying so — one between her 
and myself in my character of an humble servant 
of the Church. But apart from that, dear 6ir, I 
have a communication to make to yourself in con- 
nexion with the question of ceremonial wherein you," 
very pointedly, " were formerly wont to take so very 
deep an interest." 

It was hardly to be expected that Pikeham, who, 
in his present frame of mind, had writhed internally 
under the priest^s exordium, would offer himself a 
willing victim to the infliction of a discourse upoti 
ritualistic ornamentation, but, as he had his own 
reasons for not offending the reverend gentleman, 
he contented himself with saying in a business-like 
tone, '^ If you^ll name an hour to-morrow or next 
day, I shall be happy to hear what you have to say. 
At present," indicating the tin boxes ranged about 
the floor, " it is really impossible." 

" Thank you, my dear Mr. Pikeham, that will 
suit me equally well," said the priest, in reality 
glad that he had not been taken at his word, ^^ but 
I must implore you to dispense with this dear lady's 
participation in your labour for ten minutes — only 
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ten minutes — ^not a moment longer, I promise you. 
Some members of my profession/' with a bow of 
proud humility, ^^ would perhaps urge in justification 
of this request the meritoriousness of snatching ten 
minutes from/' pointing at the tin boxes very much 
as if he were papistically banning them, ^' Mam- 
mon, to be devoted,^' casting his eyes seraphically 
aloft, ^^ elsewhere ! I stoop to no such ahifts, I 
plainly say I desire to speak with one of my flock,'' 
raising his hand as if he were papistically in the 
act of giving his benediction, ^^ upon a momentous 
subject V^ 

Before Pikeham could reply, Mrs. Ringwood 
said, adopting a tone and manner which artistically 
ft^sed defiance of him with anxiety to please Com- 
plyne, ^^ Mr. Pikeham can easily dispense with my 
assistance for ten minutes, with ten others added if 
necessary. This way, Mr. Complyne, if you will 
have the goodness.'' Then opening the door with 
marked decision, she indicated to the priest of St. 
Mary's the Virgin that he should go in the direction 
of the smaller drawing-room, and herself followed 
him out, not even deigning to look at the Attorney 
Squire, although he followed her to the door, and 
even so far simulated politeness as to close it after 
her without too strong a jerk. 
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'^ Oho, madam V he said to himself, ^^ this smacks 
strongly of rebellion ! Prymes Complyne too ! 
Surely, after having been leagued trith the devil 
all your life, you^re not suddenly frightened by the 
spiritual menaces of this Jesuitical semi-papist ! Yet 
it may be so. Humph ! I must have an eye to your 
movements, Mrs. Ringwood of Ringwood ! Of course, 
with the terrible weapons I possess against you, I can 
beat you in the long run ! But I would only have 
recourse to them in the very l^st extremity ! At 
present I see I must change my tactics V He then 
sat down, and wrote on a slip of paper as follows : — 

^^ I have only just recollected an appointment of 
great importance for this afternoon, I shall be 
engaged all to-morrow, and shall not be able to see 
you before the following day. ^^ F. P.^^ 

Having placed the slip of paper prominently on 
the chimney piece, he departed, without speaking to 
any one of the servants. 

Let us see what has been passing in the mean- 
time between Mrs. Ringwood and Complyne. 

In order to avoid being set down as careless of 
the outward forms of religion, and yet hesitating to 
make her periodical appearance in the family pew 
beneath the gaze of Mr. Osprey, the widow of the 
late Ralph Ringwood had, at Pikeham^s suggestion^ 
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become, like himself, a more or less regular atten- 
dant at the church of St. Mary's the Virgin in Mar- 
ket Dimborough. 

It is not very easy to understand by what moral 
process she should have been, in a few months, 
brought to admit the existence of that self erected 
tribunal of the soul which we call conscience ; but 
certain it is that at the time whereof we are speaking 
she had become thoughtfiil on the subject of a future 
existence, and considerably alarmed as to her own 
possible portion therein. It is highly probable that 
this result was, in some measure, due to the free 
use made (virtually if not avowedly) by Complyne 
of the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, and of that of 
its convenient pendent — good works — which being 
interpreted after his views meant works acceptable 
to the Church. 

Colour was undoubtedly given to this explana- 
tion by the frequency of the priest^s demands on 
her purse for all sorts of objects. Now it was a 
new crucifix of the last mediaeval pattern — ^now a 
set of candlesticks, of elaborate workmanship, on 
which he had set his heart — now the scarlet copes 
were getting dingy, or the banners used in his pet 
procession were not sufficiently splendid, and must 
be replaced by others. These, and a score of similar 
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requirements were perpetually being put forward by 
the priest, as affording the wealthy widow oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting her zeal in behalf of the 
Church generally, and of the blessed patroness of 
his flock in particular, until at length Pikeham^ 
who had in the first instance counselled her to 
take her stand on a somewhat lofty parochial pedestaJ^ 
and the more so that he was, fbr his own part, 
almost sick of St. Mary^s, its priest, and its choir, 
now told her that she was simply letting herself h^ 
▼ictimized by that confounded fellow Prymes Com- 
plyne ! 

It is scarcely necessary to inform readers who 
are familiar with the vagaries of the semi-Romanists, 
that Complyne made strenuous efforts to introduce 
among his ^^ little flock^^ that most tremendous 
weapon in Rome^s armoury — auricular confession. 

On this head, be it recorded, by the way, that 
Pikeham had recently related to Marcus Osprey, 
who rather made a boast of '^ hating Prymes Com- 
plyne and all his monkey tricks as the devil doe^ 
holy water,^' the following anecdote : '^ Would you 
believe it, my dear Mr. Osprey,^^ he had said, ^^ the 
fellow, on the strength of my having given him 
some support at a time when I looked upon him as 
an energetic and zealous, though rather high-flying 
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young curate^ one day liad tlie impudence to ask 
me if I felt disposed to confess to him ! I burst 
out laugliing in his face, and told him it was my 
business, not to make, but to receive confessions> 
which, in my character of a confidential solicitor, is, 
I need not tell you, strictly true. And I added, 
that he had better mind what he was after, or I 
should take steps to bring the Bishop down upon 
him. I promise you he has never since breathed 
the word confession in my hearing.'' 

But to return to the widow and the priest. 
" I perceive,'' Complyne said, when the door of 
the drawing-room was closed upon them> ^^ that I 
am looked upon by Mr. Pikeham rather in the light 
of an intruder." 

'^ Very probably you are," said Mrs. Ringwood. 
'^ He objects to being interrupted in the midst of 
business, never mind on what pretext." 

'^ You would intimate," said Complyne, smiling, 
'^ that my expression of a desire to confer with him, 
on a Church matter, was a pretext. Well, it was, 
and it was not, so to speak. Beyond all doubt I 
came here to see — ^not him, but you j yet would I 
gladly have seized the occasion to try and revive in 
him the interest he once so largely displayed in the 
cause of my church. But now let us hasten t^ 
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utilize the precious ten minutes you are able to 
snatch from worldly affairs ! The last time we 
conversed together I inferred, rather than ascer- 
tained, from what you said, that you have for some 
little time past found, and still continue to find 
yourself perplexed by a species of mental struggle, 
that you are, as it were, tossed about on a sea of 
uncertainty ; in short, in a condition requiring ad- 
vice — perhaps consolation. Far be it from me to 
undervalue the counsels of that most intelligent of 
solicitors, Mr. Felix Pikeham; but there may be 
questions, dear madam — dear sister, if you will 
permit me the expression ! — to grapple with which 
you require communion with a mind of another 
order than his. It may even be that there are 
confidences,^^ looking furtively at her, ^^ which you 
desire to pour into an ear more tenderly alive to 
human infirmity than his. I pray you, dear sister,^' 
taking and pressing her hand, " to tell me if it is 
indeed true that — thanks to a certain perspicuity 
gained in the course of my communings with many 
troubled spirits — I have rightly read the secret of 
the unuttered sorrow which appears to weigh you 
down V 

Although Prymes Complyne^s auricular proclivi- 
ties had vaguely come to Mrs. Ringwood^s hearings 
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he had never yet gone the length of broaching the 
subject with her ; consequently, not comprehending 
that he was now, in point of fact, simply sugaring 
over the suggestion that she should enter the con- 
fessional with him, she thanked him in general 
terms for the interest he took in her, and promised 
him that she would not fail to apply to him when- 
ever she should require advice in any matter beyond 
Mr. Kkeham^s province. 

Finding he was not understood by her, the 
priest went on to inform her that many, very many 
members of his beloved flock had come to him for 
the purpose of . unburdening themselves of their 
errors, whether of commission or omission, whether 
mortal or venial, and that, having so done, they had 
invariably found comfort and consolation — might it 
not now be satisfactory to her, following the 
example of these humble Christian penitents, to lay 
before him whatever errors, doubts, fears, hesita- 
tions were troubling her ? Joyfully, most joyfully 
would he lend an ear to her narration, and having 
heard it, indicate, if such there might be, a mode of 
escape from them. 

Apparently Mrs. Ringwood^s manner towards 
him had been somewhat discouraging, for he now 
thought fit to call to his aid the usually puissant 
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levejr of flattery. He felt sure, he went on to say, 
that a lady of her many virtues and exalted piety, 
one so meek, so charitable, so kindly natured, 
could have none but light burdens on her conscience, 
which made it the more desirable that she should 
have recourse to the undoubtedly meritorious act of 
confession (at that word she started visibly and a 
slight shudder ran through her frame), because his 
experience told him that an exceedingly tender 
conscience might be sorely afflicted by the recollec- 
tion of what were in truth very venial offences. It 
would, if he should find such to be her case, become 
his duty, his pleasurable duty to tell her so, and, by 
a few words, at once send her on her way rejoicing. 
Again, there was a class of errors to which all of 
us were liable, ay, and very liable, he could assure 
her, whereby we might have injured our fellow-men, 
be it in their reputation, their rights, even their 
property — errors unusually, from their very nature, 
admitting of reparation by the penitent. Oh ! 
(seeing that she exhibited increased emotion), he of 
course spoke of this class of penitents, as a class, 
and without wishing her to suppose for one moment 
that he included her in it. Well, there was no 
category of offences which could more beneficially 
be made the subject of the communings of the 
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confessional, seeing that the confessor mighty at one 
and the same stroke^ punish the offending and 
afford redress to the injured person; on the first 
he might impose prayers, abstinence, or other reli- 
gious practices, while he commanded satisfaction to 
be made to the second, in the shape, as the nature 
of the case might require, of apologies, excuses, 
repayment, restoration in one way or another. 

Prymes Complyne, though, for all his theatrical 
assumption of an imposing demeanour, by no means 
a penetrating man, could hardly fail to observe the 
singular effect produced upon his hearer by his last 
words. Although she spoke not, it appeared as if a new 
light had suddenly dawned upon her mental vision, 
and as if she were holding with herself an internal 
argument. Her countenance brightened, her eyes 
flashed with a changeful expression, and her mouth 
worked with irrepressible emotion. This had 
scarcely lasted a minute, when, by a strong effort 
recovering her self-possession, she said, rising at the 
.same time, '^I will think of what you have told 
me, I must now return to worldly business. We 
have already robbed Mr. Pikeham,^'. pointing to the 
dock, ^'of more than twice the time you asked. 
Nay, Mr. Complyne,'^ seeing that he was about to 
resume his urgency, '* I now fully understand you, 
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although at first I did not. For the present^" 
with extraordinary decision, " I am wholly indisposed 
to resort to confession ! Good morning ! Once more 
accept my thanks for the interest you take in me/' 

Clearly it waa one thing to tremble at the 
remote possible consequences of her sins, in the world 
to come, or even to form a sudden resolution for 
their partial reparation in this, and another thing 
to make deliberate confession of those sins to a so- 
called Protestant clergyman ! 

It is all very well for ©illy women, tampering 
with Romanism, to make auricular confession of 
their trumpery and often imaginary peccadilloes; 
but even the blind faith of the thoroughly trained 
Roman Catholic mind is apt to shrink from relating 
in the confessional deeds such as this woman had 
done. 

Pikeham^s brief note, which she found as soon as 
she had shaken off the pertinacious priest, was 
hailed by her as at least a temporary reprieve, and 
long after reading it she might have been seen 
pacing to and fro in the library, reflecting upon the 
increased difficulties into which her new-born fears 
and hesitations seemed likely to plunge her. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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